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0S A Nartitonat Convention of the friends 
ef Protection to Home Inpusrry will assem- 





ble in this City (at the Lyceum of Natural His- } 


tory, 563 Broadway) on Thursday, Oct. 13th, | 
and continue in session through that day and the 
following. The Farmers, Mechanics, Manufac- 
turers, and Laborers ef the several Counties, 
Cities and Towns who have not yet done so are 
requested to send Delegates or come themselves 
to this Convention. It is held during the week of 
the Great Annual Fair of the American [ustitute, 
to attend which is of itself worth a week’s jour- 


ney. An immense variety of the choicest and 


| 


most original productions of American ingenuity, |) 


skill, enterprise and industry will there be exhib- 


ited, (at Niblo’s Garden.) The Convention is | 


held just on the opposite side of Broadway, and 
is intended to devise and put in operation mea- 
sures calculated to prevent the Repeal of the Pro- 
tective features of the New Tariff, and to uphold, 
perfect and render permanent the pelicy aeserted 
in that measure. We trust there will bea gene- 
rous attendance of sound, enlightened and prac- 
tical men from different States, and that much 
good will be effected by their deliberations. The 
result will be given inthe next number of the La- 
borer. 


The Present State of the Question of Pro- 
tection. 


After a severe and doubtful struggle of months, 
the friends of a Protective Tariff have obtained a 
qualified but decided triumph. After years of de- 
clining Duties, of Protection dying by inches and 
Revenue wasting away until it had become utterly 
inadequate and the Government as well as the 
Country plunged in debt, we have at length ob- 
tained « Tariff which is calculated to repair, to a 
great extent, the disasters and depressions of the 
last seven years—to arrest and turn back the 
Country from the downward course it has so long 
been pursuing, and to bring back—not the mad- 
ness of the Paper Era of 1835-6, but the stable 
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| and onward prosperity of the Protective Era of 
| 1823-34. A few words on the present attitude 
and aspects of the question may not, therefore, be 
| inappropriate. 

| And first, it is the evident duty of the friends of 
Protection and of American Labor to stand by the 
_ Tariff as it és, until a fitting time shall arrive for 
_its safe and beneficent readjustment. It may not 
_be, it probably is not, perfect in all its details— 
_ how could that be hoped? Here were Duties to 
be fixed on hundreds of different articles, with a 
| steadfast regard to the gexeral-and not to partial 
| or individual good. It may—nay, it must—often 
happen that the interests of a class would require 
a high duty or low duty on a particular article, 
while the general interest required the opposite, 
and thus dissatisfaction would necessarily be given 
| by a cerrect and enlightened decision on that point. 
It may very easily be that the Committee of Con- 
gress, not having all the facts fairly before them, 
_ should arrive at a wrong conclusion on a particu- 
lar item or items, and this conclusion be incorpo- 
| rated in the Bill as it became a Law. But what 
then? Shall the friends of Protection allow them- 
‘selves to be divided and ultimately defeated be- 
cause of this error? Shall the Wool-grower, for 
instance, be seduced by representations that low- 
priced Wool is admitted too cheaply into alienation 
from the friends of Protection generally, and thus 
threw the power into the hands of the enemies of 
all Protection? Can any be so insane, so short- 
sightedly selfish as to commit this suicide? We 
see that, theugh the Wool-growers are pretected 
by the new Tariff, to an extent even beyond the 
average Protection of other branches of Industry— 
though perhaps not yet s@ fully as the interests of 
the Country require—the most determined, in- 
sidious efforts are making to seduce them into 
disaffection with and hostility to the New Tariff! 
Can they succeed? 

Sv on many other points. There are many ar- 
ticles en which we would have preferred a higher 
duty—but what then? Shall we mend the matter 
by uniting with the enemies of adi Protection in 
decrying the measure? Not so, friends! Stanp 
BY THE TARIFF, &s it is, andtake care that when- 
ever it shall be revived, the work shall be in the 
hands of intelligent, unbending, censistent sup- 
porters of Protection! 








| 


And this brings us to the next point, which is, 
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that the friends of Protection must every where 


TAKE CARE that, so far as they have power, NONE | 


BUT DECIDED AND HEARTY FRIENDS OF |’ROTEC- 
TION ARE ELECTED TO THE NEXT CONGRE#3.— | 
Every effort will be made, every device invoked, 
to circumvent them on this point. But these must | 
not prevail. The ProrLe—the great Laboring | 
and Voting multitude of the Free States—are em- 
phatically advocates of Proteetion. They feel | 


‘ have no work,—especially Women and Children, 


then it is wise to protect Manufactures and other 


; rivaled branches of Industry, for the same reason. 


If it be politic to sustain and extend the Silk Cul- 
‘ture asa means of reducing the number of produ- 
cers of Grain, Meat, &c. and increasing that of the 
purchasing Consumers, then is the protection of 
Manufactures wise and necessary on the same 


| grounds. In short, there can be no reason at all 


and know that it is necessary to the Country’s | for encouraging tne Silk Culture which does not 


prosperity and to their own. 
cheated out of their convictions by any Free Trade | 


sophistry, but they may be deluded by party leger- | 


demain. Let them be aroused on this point. Let 


them demand of every candidate for Congress— | 1836--7, and unavoidably partook of the character 


“« Sir, are you an advocate of a Tariff for Pro- 1 


tection? and will you firmly uphold the Protect- 
ive features of the present Tariff?’ Let them 


every where demand that these questions shall be | 


explicitly and satisfactorily answered by every can- 
didate, or he does not obtain their votes. 

And yet again: the friends of Protection must 
every where make ready te sustain by systematic 
effort their cause before the Country. Letno man | 
deceive himself into the belief that the question is 
now settled—that Protection is firmly established 
as a cardinal feature ef our National policy. Such 
should be the fact, but it ts not. 


“Repeal ! Repeal!”’ is fiercely demanded by the 
frank and open advocates of one-sided Free Trade, 
and is softly acquiesced in by their less manly asso- 
¢iates in sections where ‘ Repeal’ would be an un- 
popular war-cry. The election of a Congress not 


heartily favorable to Protection will be the signal | 


of our overthrew. Farmers! Mechanics! Labor- 
ers of New-York! and of other States! Shall net 
this be averted ? 





The Culture of Silk. 
We have surrendered a great part of this num- 


They cannot be llurge with greater force the general, cystematic 


| Protection of the Industry of the Country. 
It is most unfortunate for the Silk Culture that 
it took a start among us in the speculating era of 


of thatera. Men were imbued with extravagant 


| ideas of the profit of this branch of industry, paid 


| ridiculous prices for Multicaulis, &c. and acted in 
all respects rather like lunatics than rational be- 
ings. The result was foreseen and unavoidable. 


| Their absurd expectations of instant profit were 
| disappointed; they were disgusted with the busi- 
| ness, and rushed out of it as hastily and inconsid- 


-erately as they had rushed in, and the Multicaulis 
! fever passed off as suddenly as it had swept over 
|the land. This is just like the Merino fever of 
| 1815, or many others. Its effect is to depress for 
atime the branch of industry which it involves, 


|| but it cannot be permitted to work lasting injury. 
At this moment | P ath tte 


a most determined effort is preparing for the sub-— 


version of the Pretective features of the Tariff.— |W 
'| Silk Culwure in this Country and the means of se- 


The Report and Documents which we publish 
are valuable for the clearness and brevity with 
which they set forth the effect of establishing the 


curing this end. The safest and most economical 
processes of rearing the Silk-Worm, furnishing it 
with food, reeling the Silk, &c. &c. are all set 
forth as fully as can be needed. We trust that 
thousands will derive instruction and profit from 
the appearance of this Report in The Laborer. 

A single suggestion, and we close. There are in 
every Township many Women and Children who 








|| want employment, who need its rewards, yet who 
‘| find none suited to their capacities. 


These might 
|e. profitably empleyed in the production of Silk, 

te which the New Tariff extends an adequate and 
‘certain Protection. Whcever would embark in 


ber of Tue Lazorer to a Report made last win- | the enterprise would be a public benefactor. Will 


ter to the Legislature of Ohio by Mr. A. A. Buss | 
of Lorain County in favor of encouraging the 
growth and Manufecture of Sitx in this Country 
and in that State. Although immediately confined 
to the Silk Culture, it will be found to embedy 
enlarged and statesmanlike views, resting on prin- | 


ciples which lie at the root of the whole matter of | | Maine. 


Protection or No Protection. If it be wise to fus- | 
ter and build up new branches of Industry ia the 
Country, for the sake of the good thereby secured 
to existing branches and to the Laborers generally 


by multiplying and diversifying the applications of | 


Labor, and of course increasing and rendering 
more steady the demand ior it, then it is wise to 
protect and cherish those branches which have 
already struggled into existence. If it be wise to 
encourage the Silk Culture ameng us, because it 
would give employment to thousands who now 





/not some one attempt it ? 





Vir. Evans’s Speech. 

| We give place in this paper to a forcible prac- 
! tical Speech in favor of the Pulicy ef Protection, 
| and in defence substantially of the New Tariff, by 
|| Hon. Grorce Evans, the able Senator from 
It will be found full of instructive and 
interesting truth. Whoever is familiar with the 
| history of our National Legislation through the last 
twenty years must be aware that Mr. Evans is 
among the first debaters and legislators in the land, 
and as such is he regardedat Washington. Logi- 
cal, forcible, and comprehensive, he grasps the 
question presented with a straight-forward and 
giant power, and disperses the most plausible 
sophistries like cobwebs. We commend this 
Speech to those who love to see a great question 
of National policy treated ina liberal and National 
spirit. will athe 
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T he 
THE SILK CULTURE. 


Report of Mr. Buss to the Legislature of Ohio. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Feb, 24, 1842, 

Mr. Buss, from the Select Committee on 

the Silk Culture, to which the subject had 
been referred, made the following 

Beport: 

The Select Committee on the subject of the Silk | 

Culture, and to whom was referred a large num- | 

ber of petitions on that subject, have had the same | 

under consideration and now report— 


That they have been led to estimate the im- | 
portance of the culture to the people of the State, | 
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Culture. 


missionaries, penetrated into the country where 


_ silk was produced and manufactured, and became 


acquainted with its culture, and the art of manu- 
facturing it into elegant fabrics. Knowing the 
anxiety of the Europeans to possess this knowl 


_ edge, they imparted the secret to the Emperor 


more and more highly, as they have given the |’ 


subject an examination. 
The use of the article of silk, for clothing and | 
for ornamental purposes, has been known for | 
ages; and the wonder is, not that the people of | 
this nation are now turning their attention to the 
subject, but that their enterprize has not long since 
made us a silk growing people. 
The earliest mention that is made of silk, is in 
the translation of the Bible, by Jerome, who | 
speaks of it as one among the articles which the | 
Phoenicians imported from Syria. The exceeding 
beauty of the fabric rendered it particularly attracs 
tive to mankind, wherever it was known. It was 


' 


Justinian, that silk was produced by a species of 
worm, whose eggs could easily be transported. 
By the promise of a great reward, they were in- 
duced to return, and they carried safely to Con- 
stantinople a quantity of silk worms’ eggs, in the 


| hollow of a cane; and the worms from these few 


eggs, thus brought from India, may properly be 
considered the progenitors of all that have since 
been reared in Europe or western Asia. From 
this the culture gradually spread over different 


| parts of Europe; but the use of it was still confined 


to the courts of Emperors and Kings, and to the 
wealthier classes of the people. And it was not 
until in the sixteenth century that the culture and 
manufacture became so extensive as to warrauat 
any thing like a common use of it; and even then, 


_conipared to the whole number, it was used but 


{| 


: ee 
brought, for a long time, by traders from China, } 


in caravans, through the sands and deserts of Assia 
to tke ports of Syria and Egypt. The distance | 
which it was brought, and the consequent difficulty | 
of procuring it in large quantities, made it very | 
expensive. Dionysius Periegetes, the geographer, | 
whe was sent by Augustus to compile an account 
of the Oriental regions, gave to his countrymen 
the astonishing information that precious gar- 
ments were made by the Seres, the inhabitants 
of what is now Bucharia, from threads finer than 
those of the spider. And among all the gorgeous 
displays made by the renowned and luxurious 
Cleopatra, none excited so strongly the admira- 
tien, the unmixed astonishment ef the people, as 
the silk sails of her pleasure bark. 

For centuries, the silk trade was monopolized 
by the Persians. When they were subdued by Al- 
exander, the commodity was brought to Greece, 
and thence to Rome. The anxiety of the Romans 
to trade directly with the producers of this costly 
material, induced the Emperor, Marcus Antonius, 
to send embassadors to their country to negotiate 
a direct commercial intercourse with them. 

Soon after Justinian ascended the throne, he 
sent Julian as his ambassador to the Christian 
King of Axuma, in Abyssinia, appealing to him 
that, for the sake of their common religion, he 
would assist him in war with Persia, and direct 
his subjects to buy silks in India and sell them to 


the Romans, by which means the Axumites would | 


acquire great wealth, and the Romans would 
have the satisfaction of paying their money to 
their friends, instead of to their Persian enemies. 

But the culture of silk was finally introduced 
into Europe, in a singular manner. The preachers 
of the Nestorian religion, having been persecuted 
by the Ecclesiastical Government at home, fled 
from Byzantiuminto India, Their Patriarch, who 
resided in Persia, sent missionaries abroad, and 
established convents in yarious parts of India. 





Two of his monks, who had been employed as 








| 


by few. 

Of the history of the culture in America, little 
need be said. A renewed interest on the subject 
has happily been felt in this country withia a few 
years past. On the first settlement of Virginia, 
the culture was strongly recommended to the set- 
tlers by the Government of Great Britain ; and up 
to the time of the revolution, more or less atten- 
tion was paid to it, and much good silk produced. 

In Georgia, lands were granted to individuals 
on condition that they plant a certain number of 
mulberry trees and give their attention to the silk 
culture. And previous to the revolution, silk was 
produced and exported in considerable quantities 
from that State. In South Carolina, seme atten- 
tion was paid to the subject. The culture was 
commenced in the State of Connecticut about the 
year 1660,and has continued from that time to the 
present. 

The first question that would naturally arise, on 
the consideration of the subject, is—is OUR COUN- 
TRY ADAPTED TO THE PRODUCE OF SILK? 

Is there any thing in the nature of the case—in 
our soil, climate, or in our institutions, that will 
prevent complete success in the culture of silk? 
Your Committee believe that there is no reason 
why we should not be a silk-producing people. 

lst. We are in the same latitude with those 
countries that are the most successful in its culture 
and manufacture. 

2d. We are not only in as good a latitude, but 
our climate, in the same latitude, is much better 
than the climate in a corresponding latitude in the 
old world for the growth of silk, as all testify who 
are competent so to do. 

3d. No man can doubt but our soil is fully 
adapted to the growth of the mulberry; and wher- 
ever there is a pure atmosphere, a good supply of 
food, and the requisite attention, silk-worms will 
live and prosper. We have this pure atmosphere, 
we can raise a supply of food, and it would be a 
libel on the character of our countrymen to sup- 
pose, for a moment, that they are not capable of 
giving the requisite attention to any business they 
undertake. 

4th. It is the uniform testimony of those who 
are qualified to judge, that we can become a silk- 


growing people. 
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But your Committee will not dwell upon this | promotes a profitable and pleasing labor for the 
point, as it would seem that there can be no doubt || females of our country. What more delightful 
about it. It is admitted by all, that there is | employmentcan they desire than the raising of the 
nothing in the nature of the country or its inhabi- || silk-worm and the reeling of silk? The time once 
tants that will prevent successful and perfect prose- | was, when the music of the spinning-wheel was 
cutien of this branch of industry. If, then, every | heard in every cabin, and in every farm-house, 
thing goes to show that it can be cultivated, an- || while the matron of the house could be seen at the 
other question will very naturally arise— | loom. But that day has gone by; and the shuttle 

CAN IT BE DONE PROFITABLY ?! , is now only thrown by the power of steam or the 

Your Committee are of the opinion that the | force of the water-fall, while the music of the 
culture and manufacture of silk, in all its branches, | spinning-wheel would scarcely be recognized amid 
can, profitably to those engaged in it, be introduced | the Babel sounds of a manufactory We have, as 
in this country. | yet, no substitute for those employments with 

1st. The experience of all who have engaged in | which our mothers were familiar. 
it to any extent, shows the fact. The people of | The Silk Culture will fill a vacuum that has 
some parts of Connecticut have pursued the bu- || too long existed. It will furnish pleasing labor for 
siness for nearly a century past. Would ihey | the female portion of almost every tamily that is 
have continued the business if it had not yielded a | disposed to pursue it. And this portion of the 
profit? Inthe town of Mansfield, in Connecticut, family, whose labor has, from the nature of the 
which is exceedingly barren and unproductive | case, been before in a manner unproductive, by 
in the usual products of the soil, the culture of | this means will yield a direct revenue to the pock- 
silk has, for years, composed the principal busi- | e's of those to whom they look for pro ection and 
ness; and the fact that they have continued the | support. The following extract from the memorial 
business, proves that, to them, it is profitable; and | of a lady of Tenn<.see, to the Legislature of that 
to the profit yielded in its cultivation they owe | State, undoubtedly speaks the sentiments of many 
much of their presperity. We refer to the testi- | among us: 








yteeterd 








mony of Mr. Gill, in another part of this report, 
and to the testimony of others in this State, whose 
communications are herewith published, to sustain 


this point. Experiments have been made within | 


| 


the last few years, in different parts of the coun- 
try, in almost every variety of circumstances, that 
go to prove, beyond doubt, that it can be made 
profitable to individuals, and to our whole coun- 
try, in the aggregate. 

2d. It will not be doubted that the silk manu- 
facture is profitable in England. Yet she does not 


{ 


“ We would remind their henors that female labor, 
'in this country, is nearly prostrated ; that since the 
existing improvements in carding, spinning, and 
| weaving, by machinery having taken place in the 
| United States, the labor of females in those branches 
| of domestic industry is reduced so low, that there is 
| but little inducement to follow them except to make 
‘clothing for ourselves and our households. In by- 
gone days, we could, by industry, not only provide 
| clothing for our households, but could make a suffi- 

ciency of domestic manufacture to spare, to sell to 
| the merchants to procure other necessaries for our 


produce a pound of raw silk. She cannot raise \ families. This is not now the case ; when we manu- 


the silk worm—the humidity of her atmosphere | 


supposed to be the cause—yet, while she is under || manufactures from the Northern and Eastern States. 


the necessity of importing all of her raw silk, she | 
manufactures, profitably, to the amount of $75.,- 
000,000 annually. We have this advantage, that 
we can produce our own raw material, and suc- | 
cessfully manufacture it. In France there is also 
more manufactured than is produced at home; | 
and they import several millions annually of raw 


} 


silk. Our advantage is, that we shall not be un- | 


der the necessity of taking our gold and silver out | 
of the country to pay for the material; nor have 

we to pay duties and other expenses of importing 

it. All these items take from the cost of the ar- 

ticle when manufactured, and of course all other 
things being equal, it can be manufactured at a 

greater profit here than in England or France. 

3d. As afurther evidence that it can be profita- 


facture these articles now, and take them to the 
|merchant, we find them supplied with domestic 


| of the Union, at so low a price, that we cannot bear 
/acompetition withthem. We believe that our time 
| would be more profitably employed in the culture of 
| silk, and that if the General Assemby (as most of the 
States of the Union have dene,) will give a premium 
'on cocoons, sewing silk, and raw silk, so as to en- 
courage our daughters, and domestics, and others, to 
|engage in this branch of industry, it would be the 
-mmeans of improving the prosperity and happiness 
of our households, and ultimately add much to the 
| weaith and prosperity of the country.” 

| It is evident, then, that that branch of the 
| culture which can be carried forward by private 
| individuals and families may be made profitable ; 
that it may be, in a great measure, the product 
| of labor, which would be unavailable in any ether 

business. 


bly entered into, it will give employment to much | Fourth: Another ingredient that should enter 


of the labor of the country that is now unpre-||into our estimate of the probable profit ef the 
ductive. The aged person, whose three-score | culture, is the fact, that the production of the raw 


years and whitened locks have exempted him frem | 
the performance of the ordinary labors of the day, | 
may furnish for himself a profitable employment, 
and at the same time, an amusement, in feeding 
and caring for the silk-worm; while children, of | 
both sexes, who could in no other business be a 
source of profit, can do many things connected 
with the culture to as much as or more advantage 
than persons of mature ege. So much is a clear 
gain. It is bringing se much labor into existence ; 
and the profit of this labor is a clear saving to the 





material does not necessarily occupy but a small 
portion of the year, while in estimating the profits 
of otker kinds of business, we start upen the pre- 
sumption that the whole ¢ime is occupied therein. 
From this fact, that but a small portion of time is 
occupied of each year; and, the fact, that most of 
the labor may be done by the aged and infirm, and 
by children and families, if they have leisure, 
every farmer may raise from ten to one hundred 
pounds of raw silk, annually, without the invest- 
ment of one cent as capital, and without addiag 





person to whose use it is applied. And further, it | to the expense, or diminishing the products of his 
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precious metals. It has a value, because it will 


always command specie or its equivalent. It is, 
in fact, a very good substitute for it fer all prac- 


ordinary farming operations. This being true, no 
one can deny but there would be profit init. In 
connection with this branch of the subject, we | 
will state a faet that is now before us. In the || tical purposes, and, certainly, a much better repre- 
year 1834, in Venetian Lombardy, there was | sentative of it, than that which forms the most of 
$16,002,606 worth of silk reeled ; and this was ! our circulation. It is a matter of no small im- 
dene by 80,000 persons. Each person then reeled, || portance to the farmer, that without any outlay ef 
onan average, $200 worth of silk. ‘This was ail | money, or any additional help, he can, in a few 
done in five or six weeks; while the balance of | weeks time, raise something that is always as 
the year was occupied with ether and their ordinary || good to him as gold in his pocket. He can have it 
avocations. Had they raised the cocoons, as well '|| worked up into clothing for his family, and thus 
as reeled the silk, it would have been fo them the save the money that he lays out for the same ma- 
same as the coining of $16,006,696 in gold and | terial; or, with it, he can procure his tea, sugar, 
silver. This gold and silver would have been the |, coffee, and all the variety of things neceesary for 
product of their labor. But allowing them 20 per || every family to purchase; or he can get the cash 
cent. for reeling, it is then irue, that they earned || to lay by for a rainy day. And it is not like taking 
$3,300,000, in that short space of time. It is |} a load of hay, wheat, or potatoes to market, for 
then an important subject for consideration, that || the value of a load of each of those preducts cem 
the time is short, necessary for the production of || be carried in the work-bag of the good woman, 
the raw silk. and the matter is got along with without any 
Fifth: It is an evidence that it may be made || trouble or expense. Che merchants will, of course, 
profitable, in this country; that it is, ix fact, || be always glad to reeeive it for goeds, as they can 
profitably carried on in other countries, where the || take a few hundred dollars worth of it to the 
people labor under great disabilities, with which || Eastern cities, if necessary, with more ease than 
we are not at all encumbered. It is produced at a || the same value in silver. 
prefit, notwithstanding every product is heavily Eighth: But it may be objected, that the price 
taxed. Every pound of cocoons, and every pound || ef labor being so high, we cannot compete with 
of raw silk, is taxed; and it is stated, that in the | those countries where the price of labor is much 
Neapolitan Territory,every mulberry tree is taxed, || lower. Te this might be set off the fact, as in all 
annually, about sixteen cents. If the pcople there || respects conclusive, that experience has already 
can sustain themselves under these heavy burdens, || demonstrated, that, notwithstanding the price of 
and make the business profitable, shall we, with || labor, we can compete with those countries in 
all our enterprize, admit that we cannot, when || which the price of labor is low. But we go farther. 
every thing connected with it, is as free from taxa- || In this country the price of labor, to a considera- 
tion as is the air of heaven? ble extent, need not enter into the calculation, as 
Sixth: It is made profitable in countries where || we have seen, that the raw material can be pro- 
the soil and climate are not as well edapted to the || duced by the farmers of the country, without any 
culture as with us. In calculating the profits in || additional expense for labor at all. It will be 
other countries, a deduction is always made on ac- || done by labor that at any other business is not 
count of a certain loss of a large portion of the || available. 
worms. This arises from negligence, or frem the Thus the produce of silk creates the labor that 
climate, probably the latter. In many places || produces it. It adds the product ef so much ad- 
where it is carried on profitably, a loss of from || ditional labor to the country ; and to the extent 
30 te 50 per cent. is always sustained by the death || that it does so, itis a clear profit to the country. 
of the worms. in this country no such loss need But facts go fully to demonstrate, that it does 
be calculated upon; a loss will sumetimes occur || by no means follow, that, in ceuntries where labor 
frem negligence or mismanagement. But it is |! is low, the product of this labor can be afforded 
believed, as a general thing, that the loss can be || cheaper then where greater wages are paid. The 
brought below five per cent. Our climate is so || price of labor generally depends upon the industry 
pure that a loss in consequence of its influence is || and skill of the laborer. We can afford to pay 
not necessary. If then, those who must necessa- || fer labor what that labor is worth to us. If, owing 
rily sustain such losses can make it profitable, || to the industry and skill of the laborer, a certain 
eanunot we, who are subject to no such disadvan- || amount of labor gives us a product of a given 
tage ? value, we can, of course, afford to pay more for the 
Seventh: Another consideration of a good deal || labor than if the product was only one half that 
of weight, looking to its probable prefit, is the fact || value. And is it not a universally admitted fact, 
of the uniformity of its value every where, and at || that industry and skill, and consequently an in- 
all times, and the facility with which it can be || crease in the product of any given amount of la- 
transported. It will command its present price, || bor, go hand in hand with high wages; or, rather 
or about that price, as long as the supply does not || high wages evidence the fact, that this industry 
equal the demand. There are times, when the |{ and skill exist, and that the product of a given 
ordinary productions of the farmer yield no profit |} amount of labor is worth more than in the ether 
at all. The market is glutted. There is no de- || case? 
mand for the article, whatever it may be, and as a And besides, in those countries where labor is 
consequence his pork, beef, corn, and grain of || low they are surrounded with difficulties that do 
every description, is so low as not to pay the cost || not affect us, which would counteract any advan- 
of production. Not so with silk, either in its raw || tage that they might have from the low price of 
or manufactured state. The supply cannot, for || labor. Their taxes on production are enormous, 
Many years, equal the demand, if ever. It has a || and they are compelled to calculate upon a certain 
uniformity of value, and that value is measured by | loss, by disease, of a large per cent. ot their werms. 
its weight. In this particular it resembles the |} England can furnish manufactured silks as good 
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and as cheap as France and Italy—although she | 
has to import a// her raw materiai, and the other | 
countries have the double advantage of being able | 
to raise their own raw materia), and that wages | 
are lower than in England. 

| 


Holland can furnish linens cheaper than they || 


ean be furnished in countries where wages are | 
lower. France can furnish woolen goods cheaper 
than Spain, while her price of labur is higher. 


And what is, perhaps, of as much importance as | 


any thing, is the fact that in countries where 


wages are extremely low, it is next to impossible || 


to introduce any improvements. ‘The work, from 


the picking of the leaves of the mulberry, to the || 
finishing of the finest silks and satins, is mostly || 


done by the slow process of hand labor. In coun- 
tries where wages are high, (and it weuld be so in 


this,) the ské/? of the citizen is breught into requi- || 
sition, and machinery springs into existence to the || 


aid of the laborer. And who can doubt that in 
this country the time will soon come when ma- 
chinery, as complicated and as perfect in its orga- 
nization, driven by the power of the elements, as 
that now applied to the cotton or woolen mannfac- | 
ture, will be applied te the manufacture of silk ? 
We close this part of the subject with an ex- 
tract fron the memorial of Mr. J. W. Gill, pre- 


sented to the Legislature at its present session, || 
which is a strong illustration of the point under con- |; 


sideration. He says: 

“Inflaenced by such reflection on these subjects, 
and the great benefit that would accrue to my 
country, if they could be brought into practice and 
successful operation in a systematic manner, I con- 


cluded to devote a portion of my time and capital to | 


® practical test of this business, which, fer four years 
past, I have pursued, as per annexed scrawl. 

“In May, 1838, | parchased and planted one thou- 
sand multicaulis, and three thousand Italian mul- 
berry trees, at a cost of about $400. That season fed 
a few, say ten thousand worms, by way of experi- 
ment, and was very successful. Let the roots from 
multicaulis stand out during the winter, and they 
were generally killed by the frost. In April and 
May, 1830, I purchased and planted twelve hundred 
multicaulis and two thousand Florence, at a cost of 


the same time I contracted for the production of one 
acre more, which produced three thousand two hun- 
dred multicaulis, at a eost of $460. At the same 
time I contracted with John Fox, senior, and three 








value of engine and machinery, September 1, 1841’ 
$3,200. 

‘ Since then, I have added much additional ma- 
chinery. During the past year I was completely 


|| successful in my feeding operations, and produced 


_ eighty bushels of good cocoons, and had foliage and 
reom sufficient to have produced double that quan- 
| tity, but could not procure silk-worm eggs. During 

the past two years operations in the silk factory, we 
| have made thirty-five pieces of velvets; length from 
ten to twenty-four yards each, value from $4 to $6 
per yard; ten pieces of plush, from which we made 
twenty-four dozen silk hats, worth $48 per dozen; 
one hundred pieces dress silks flowered vestings 
| &e., varying in length frcm ten to thirty yards @ .ch, 
aA‘y uozen 
cravats and pocket handkerchiefs, worth from $1 to 
| $1,75 each; and for all of which I have found ready 
sale. 

“Since September last, we have twenty hands 
regularly employed in the factory, who, with the 
_machinery I now have, manufactured, daily, from 
the cocoons, about $30 worth of goods. Ihave about 
six months stock of cocoons on hand, which I have 
obtained principa'ly frem this State, New-York and 
Pennsylvania, where a bounty is given to encourage 
| their production wihin the last year. 
| “ My establishment has been swfliciently complete 
and successful to repay the outlay for stock and labor 
| in manufacture, and yielding a small profit on capital 
| invested. The more I become acquainted with the 
business, the more sanguine do I feel of success. I 


| and worth from $1 to $3 per yaru ; aiow,. 


} 

| have had many obstacles to contend with, such as 
| my own inexperience, the opposition of friends, and 
| the impositions of speculators in machinery, trees 
| and eggs, want of proper workmen and materials to 
| construct machinery, and every other difficulty at- 
| tending a new and complicated enterprise. 

“T have succeeded in establishing the first regu- 
| larly organized silk factory ever put in operation in 
| this State, or the United States, that purchases all 
the cocoons and reeled silks, ‘rom whatever part of 
the United States it may ceme, and manufactures the 
same into dress goods. I have practically demon- 
strated to the citizens of Ohio, and of the United 
| States, that this country can manufacture silks, as 

well as produce the raw material; and I believe 
| this business will soon be more lucrative to our pro- 
| ducers and manufacturers than either the production 
and menufacturers of wool or cotton.” 


upon the answer that can be given to the ques- 
tion— 
Is THERE a SUFFICIENT MARKET? 


| 
about $800. These trees increased ten fuld. At But the question of profit, after all, depends 
i 


of his family, all experienced and skilful machinists || 


and silk manufacturers from London, for one year, 
at a cost of $720, and during the same year, they, 
with other assistance, constructed a number of looins, 
harness and other machinery and manufactured about 
$1,090 worth of silk velvets,hat plush, &c.,from cocoons 
of my raising, and purchases made from this State and 
Pennsylvania. I had but partial success raising co- 
coons that season, owing to the less of two hundred 
thousand fine, healthy worms, after their fourth 
moulting, caused by the neglect of a person te 
roperly ventilate the room and feed them during a 
ew days ef my absence. In November, 1839, I 
purchased twelve thousand two hundred multicaulis 
trees, at a cost of about $600, making in all, at that 
time, forty-two thousand six hundred trees, which 
cost $2,260; from which I sold four thousand six 
hundred for $1,400, leaving on hand thirty-eight 
thousand trees, at a cost of $800 ; and by September, 
1841, they had multiplied to about one hundred and 
fifty thousand in number, and covered thirty acres of 
und. During 1839. '40 and '41, I constructed 
three cocooneries, worth $1,200, and a factery three 
atories high, forty by sixty feet, worth $1,100. Cash 





It needs no argument to show that there will be 
no difficulty on this point. 

Ist. For the last five years, we have imported, 
on an average, $18,000,000 worth of silk goods 
annually. This, in addition to what is raised 
here, is consumed among us. There can be no 
doubt but the market will be good until we can 


| manufaeture an emount equal to that which we 


import for consumption. Our imports will, in fact, 
always be just the amount that the consumption 


| of the country exceeds its production. 


2d. The consumption of the article will increase 
in proportion as its product increases among us. 
Silk enters already very largely into the clothing 
of the people. It is used more or less in every 
family; and while it can be had, it will not be 
dispensed with It is reasonable to suppose, as 
the article of silk, for which we now send our gold 
and silver to Europe, becomes more and more the 
ordinary product of our labor, that a much larger 
propertion will be used for clothing than is now 
used. Thus, wher we are able to produce an 
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amount equal to our present imports and our pres- || material of silk may be produced in this country 
ent consumption, the increase in our consumption | by labor that ia any other business would be un- 
will furnish a market for an amount equal to the | productive. Most of the labor can be performed 
present imports, and an addition to it to an amount | by aged persons, children and females, who, with- 
equal to the increase in our consumption. | out this employment, would produce little or 

3d. But when we are able to supply the demand | nothing. In fact, the aged and the children would 
for home consumption, we need not stop at that | be a tax upon community to the amount of the 
limit for the want of a market. The heaviest of || cost ef their support. There are in the State of 
our imports are from Great Britain, and will con-|| Ohie 1,500,000 inhabitants. Supposing that, on 
tinue to be so. For all that we purchase of her, || an average, each family consists of five members, 
we must payin some way. If we have nothing || there are 300,000 families in the State. Reducing 
else that she will receive, our gold must go for the | this again to one fifth, would leave 60,000. Does 
purpose. England manufactures $75,000,000 worth || any person doubt but there are 60,000 families in 
of silk goods annually. She makes them, of course, || the State of Ohio that can produce, each, ten 
te sell; but in the first place, she has to buy every | pounds of raw silk every year, without the cost of 
pound of the raw material, as she can.ot raise it. | any additional labor? It can be produced mostly 
She can make a profit on the manufacture, and as | by labor that would otherwise be unproductive. On 
long as she can do this, she will have the raw || this supposition, the product of the 60,000 families 
material, if it is tobe had. If she can get it in no 1 would be 600,000 pounds of raw silk. This, at 
other way, she will pay the money for it. Bat | $5 a pound, would be a product of 43,000,000 to 
she will get it where she can do it at the best ad- | the people of the State. “But, while there are 
vantage; where, instead of paying the money, she | 60,000 that can produce ten pounds each, there are 
can exchange her own products for it. Are not \ one half that number that can produce twice that 
the commercial relations between that countryand | amount. This would give an additional amount 
ours such that she will be likely to buy of us if we 1 of 300,000 pounds, worth $1,500,000; in all, a 
can furnish her? She purchases the value of trem product worth $5,500,000 to the public. This 
fifteen to twenty millions, annually, of raw silk. She | could be done, and the produets of the State in 
will buy it of us if she can pay us as easily as she ! every other particular, be as large as they now 
can pay others for it. Here, then, will be a new | are. This would as really be an addition to the 
market opened. The same may be said of France,' wealth of the State as theugh the amount were 
as she purchases the raw material to the value of | coined expressly for her benefit. It is the product 


several miilions annually. | 
But there can be no doubt on this point: We 
cannot produce enough to supply the markets that 
will be opened to us, and not enough to effect ma- 
terially the price of it. The demand will keep 
ahead of the supply. If, then, we can cultivate 
the growth of silk, and do it successfully and prof- 
itably, and can find a market for all that we can 
produce, it may be very proper to inquire into 
THE GENERAL IMPORTANCE OF THE CULTURE. 
Oa this point of the subject, a boundless field of 
inquiry is cpened. Your Committee being, none 
of them, personally engaged in the silk business, | 
and not having given the subject much attention, 
can only suggest such considerations as are the 
result of limited reading and reflection on the sub- 
ject. But they beg leave to suggest a few conside- | 
rations why, in their opinion, it is exceedingly im- | 
portant to the interests of the country that it) 
skould become a leading branch of national in-| 
dustry. 
The wealth of a country is the product of the | 
labor of that country. Individuals may become 
wealthy by speculation, and by various means other 
than by labor; but all that is obtained in this way 
by one, is taken from the peckets of others, and 
there is no increase in the aggregate. But the 
labor of a community will produce something 
valuable as its necessary result: that is, of course, |, 
when the labor perfermed has that for its object. 
The wealth of a country will increase in propor 
tien as the products of its labor increase. Every 
man can, by his labor, produce something; and 
every additional amount of labor, when rightly 
directed, will give an additional product. Te 
this product will be attached a certain value; and 
it fellows that every preduct obtained from the ad- 
ditional Lazor of the country, must add something 
to the aggregate wealth of the country. There 
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can be no doubt but a large amount of the raw ; 


ef labor ctherwise unproductive, and so much 
clear benefit to the people. 

But look at the same calculation for the whole 
Union. We have 15,000,0@0 of people. One 
fifth of that number is 3,000,000, and one fifth of 
that number is 600,000. A product of ten pounds, 
each, would be 6,000 000 pounds; at $5 per pound, 
it would be $30,000,000. This is the raw ma- 


_ terial; and this is made without any reference to 


the vast numbers who will make the silk culture 
their business, and who will consequently produce 
a much larger amount. 

But further:—as soon as the raw material is 
produced, manufactories will be established through- 
out the country. The only reason that they have 
net hitherto increased, is the fact that the raw 
material could not be procured to work up. Manu- 
facturers are only waiting for this. When we can 
manufacture our ewn product of the raw material, 
we shall of course save to the country the profit 


| arising from the manufacture. 


The above calculations may appesr extravagant 
and visionary. But from what little examination 
we have been able to give the subject, we are 
persuaded that the estimates are too moderate, 
rather than otherwise. Mr. G. B. Smiuh, of Bal-. 
timore, a gentleman in whose opinions ali who are 
interested in the culture will have great confidence, 
in a number of the Silk Journal, says: ‘ But let 
us make a calculation, for the farmers’ domestic: 
use, for the production of silk as a domestic are 
ticle in all our farmers’ families, whence the ‘in- 
vention of machinery has expelled the spinnin 
wheel, and where very little profitable emy 
ment has been left to the females and junior and 
senior members. Suppose the farmer has an aere 
of ground planted with 5,000 trees, his children 
gather the leaves, and his daughters feed and at 
tend to 80,000 worms. This they can do without 
materially interfering with any other arrangement 
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of business or pleasure. They then reel the co || must be paid some how or other. How can it be 
cons during their hours ef leisure, and the result | done? J¢ can, every cent of it, be paid by our 
is 24 pounds of reeled silk the first year the trees | experts of silk. Alter raising enough for home 
were planted, worth to them $144, without a cent | consumption, the world is then open to receive all 
of cost, or the addition of a cent to the expenses | that we can produce. 
vf the farm.” If this calculation is a reasonable | In the Burlington N. J. Silk Reeord, for Jan. 
one, ours is certainly not extraryagant. Much | 1842, it is stated, that 
might be added to it, and then fall far below the | In England the importation ef raw silk, from the 
point beyond which we shall not prebably go year 1821 to 1828, was 24,157,568 lbs. ; which, when 
But farther—the following is a statement of eur | manufactured, was worth £120,770,580 sterling ; and 
experts and imports, from 1833 to 1841, inciusive. the hands required for its manufacture were more 





than 400,000. This sum is equal to $536 222,237 ! or 

+533. Sue ol $90 140.433 aF $108 118 311 _ $76 190,462 each year. Of this amount, Italy alone 
1834 104 336 933 ome ay 196 521 339 furnished $59,881,233. In 1835, Great Britain con- 
1835 segeg 121.793 577 CN ig 8 2 149 394 742 | sumed, at wholesale prices, to the value of $28 282,- 
a | thin wh I haha a ” ve eo. | 582 ef manufactured silks. The sum paid to weavers 
1836.....+. ~. 128,773 040...... -+-- 189,980,039 | alone, not taking into the account wiat was paid for 
1837 ...+4. ¢+118,419,376.......---110,920 177 || throwsung, winders, doublers, drawers, warpers, the 
Pe 108,486,616......--..113 717,404 || soap, the dye-stuffs, and to various mechanics, was 
1839 ........121,028.416,.......-. 162,092,132 |; little short of $14,000.000; the amount of silk goods, 
1840..... 2 00 BOL UBL OO . cc concee 104,804.861 | now produced pe ee stated to be seventy- 
OE $923.940,501 $1,096,111,024 ecepaeeeta. ! But they raise not a pound 
It will be seen, that the balance against us, in || France manufactures $28,000,000 of silk, and im- 
the eight years, is one hundred and seventy-two || ports of the raw material from eight to ten millions of 
millions seven hundred and seventy thousand dol- | dollars worth. Ste could mannfacture annually 


lars. Tothis enormous extent, there was a debt 
created against us. We bought more than we sold. 
And to pay this debt, the precious metals were 





|, $50,000,000 worth, could she procure it. England 
}and Franee in common with all civilized nations, 
|| are competitors for this precious material, wherever 
|| found ; but especially Germany, Prussia. and Russia, 


taken out of the country, and the necessary result | would enter the field, making annual demands upon 
was pecuniary embarrassment. “his will always, || ys, could we supply them, for from 50 to 100,000,- 
necessarily, be the case, when we send our money  008@ ibs. ! 

out of the country, whether for the purchase of || We can export nothing else that will accom- 
goods, or for any other purpose ; as long as we | plish the object. We can raise grain, but where 
can pay for what we buy with our own products, || shall we find a market for it? The preduct of 
our money remains with us, and is used as a circu- | our cotton fields already equals the demand for 
lating medium. The only remedy for the evil is, | it; and in a little time longer, when its cultivation 
either to buy less or to sell more, or, perhaps beth. | becomes more extensive in British India, there 
The excess against us, caused by the excess of | will net be a market for all that we now produce. 
our imports over our exports, for eight years is,|| Another reason why it is important, is, that the 
a3 is above stated. From 1835 to 1840, inclusive, i profit of its cultivation does not at all depend 
the balance against us, was $132,607,723; and, || upon the perfection of our system of Internal Im- 


during the same period, we imported silk to the | provements. 
amount of $105,992,190, or nearly $18,000 000, | 


per annum. We have paid so much for silks 
which we might as well have produced ourselves. 
The money so paid is a loss to the country. In 
1839, we purchased ef other countries, silk to the 
amount of nearly $23,000,000, as follows: 


Silks from India and China, piece goods.......... $1,738,509 
“ ” SE WINGS. ..-.+ecceeeeee 50,65 
“ sewings from other places........sesseeeeeees 78 884 


Ch Dr Biindas che ecnsisGaesenvccencesiccdéhanveeds 39 258 

“ from other places than India, veils, shawls, &c. 345,4 

“ other manofact from other places than India 18,685,295 
Manufactures of silk and worsted 2,319,884, (allow- 

lowing one half the value to be silk,)...........- 1,159,942 


WOE cocsccescsbesooseccece eee eree eeeer 838,028 
The importations of silk are ene-fourth more 
than of any other article. 


The amount of cotton manufact’s imported, was. $14,692,397 
OF iroOn.......eeeeeee avhs<dds chocoecdesensescoucd 12,051,668 
Of cloths and cassimeres.......... phoneseceesees + 7,025,898 
Other woolen manufactures....... ....eeee. «++. 93,507,161 
One half the value of silks and worsteds........ - 41,159,942 


Total woolen goods . 

The amount of silk nearly equals that‘of woolen 
and linen together, and is equal to one half of all 
other fabrics combined, ls it not then an im- 
portant consideration, that this expenditure be 
saved to the nation! Abstract the article of silk 
from the catalogue of imports, and our indebted- 
ness would be trifling. But ia addition to the 
debt incurred by our annual purchase, there is the 
interest on the loans made by the States, of $12,- 
000.000 a year to be met, and an enormous debt 
of $200,000,000, being the loans themselves that 


It is of such a nature, that the same 
facilities fer transportation, that would raise the 
,price of almost every other product, would not 
| sensibly affect this. Our system of improvement 
|by Railroads and Canals, is already so perfect, 
‘and eur facilities for transportation so great, that 
| this view of the subject can hardly be appreciated. 





3 |, Every farmer knows that his wheat is worth on 


! his farm just as much less, than at the place of 


| market, as it cos¢s to get it to market. A market 
} is now furnished for wheat (although not so with 
;most kinds of farmers’ produce) at almost all 
points on our Canals, Railroads, Lakes, or naviga- 
ble rivers. If wheat is worth one dollar per 
bushel at either of these points, it is worth less to 
the producer, ia proportion to the distance he lives 
trom the point. If he lives ten, twenty, forty, 
sixty, or one hundred miles from the point of market, 
his wheat is worth so much less than a dollar as it 
costs him to get it to market. The price of raw 
silk would not be thus affected, because it would 
cost comparatively nething to get it to market. 
Suppose the wheat-grower lives one hundred 
miles from market—he takes fifty bushels of wheat 
inte his wagon, for which he jexpects to get fifty 
dollars. It cost him fifteen dollars to get the 
wheat to the place where it is worth one dollar per 
bushel. His wheat yields him one dollar, less the 
cost of taking it to market, which is thirty per 
cent. His wheat at home is worth seventy cents 
a bushel. 
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The load of wheat would weigh about three 


thousand pounds—werth at market fifty dollars. | 


The same load, if it were raw silk, would, at five 
dollars per pound, be worth fifteen thousand dol- 
Jars. It would cost the same to carry it one hun- 
dred miles, which instead of being thirty per cent., 
would be about one-tenth of one per cent. The 
cost of transporiing it being very trifling; the ar- 
ticle would, as a consequence, be worth nearly as 
much at any point in the interior of our country as 
at the point to which it may be necessary to trans- 
port it; and any person who will make the calcu- 
lation, can see that all the raw silk that can ever 
be raised in the State of Ohio, can be carried, in a 
wagon, to the city of Boston, at a less per cent., 
than the wheat crop can be carried, in the same 
way, a distance of twenty-five miles. 

But we have already dwelt longer upon this 
point than we intended. Every man must admit 
its importance to the interests of the people. It 
opens a sure road to wealth. In erder to lead 
every man to consider the subject, and to persuade 
the people, generally, to go into it, it may be ne- 
cessary, in the infancy of the culture in this coun- 
try, to offer some further inducement, to insure a 
fair commencement of operations. We then ask, 
IS 1T NECESSARY TO GIVE A BOUNTY ON ITS PRO- 
DUCTION. 

It has been truly said by a writer on this sub- 
ject, that 

Every new enterprise, of whatever kind, or wher- 
ever undertaken. has its initial difficulties, and that 
which is the result is attended with most profit, has, 
at commencement, usually the greatest number. The 
history of new undertakings would form one of the 
most interesting and instructive works that was ever 
presented to man; aod now, when enterprise and 
perseverance are not, perhaps, the preponderating 
virtues among our species ; when enthusiasm is often 
observed to be suddenly quenched in disappoint- 
ment, and the cry of humbug ir raised to screen the 
stupid miscalculations of one :.ass, or the want of 
intellectual perceptions in another, any attempt to 
inspire courage and confidence, where such can be 
made available to the public interests, must naturally 
contribute to the sum of human happiness. 

It is believed, that the most sure way of induc- 
ing the people, generally, te commence the cul- 
ture, is to offer a reasonable bounty to the produ- 
cers. 

It is a mew business. Our farmers raise their 
wheat, corn, and potatoes, and their other ordinary 
productions, year after year, and are satisfied if 
the crop is usually produetive and the price is 
usually good ; but it is with difficulty that they 
can be persuaded to encounter the seeming hazard 
of entering into a new branch of cultivation. This 
is the reason our farmers Lave not already more 
generally turned their attention to the subject. If 
a small bounty is effered as an inducement, they 
are led to look at the subject. Being sure of 
realizing something from an attempt, and thinking 
that the amount of the bounty will at least pay 
them for trying the experiment, they commence 
cautiously. By a careful trial, they become sat- 
isfied that they can make it profitable without the 
bounty. The bounty offered first induced them to 
make the effort; and after having made the trial, 
they are fully satisfied that it can be made profite- 
ble—a fact which they would not have learned 
had it not been for the bounty offered. This, in it- 
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| greatly for the public interest to preduce. 





given. In France, and in other coun‘ries, where 
the silk culture is already, perhaps, the most im- 
portant branch of national industry, and where, 
from the fact that it is so profitable, it is rendered 
of national importance that it should be fostered— 
it is encouraged in this manner. Although all the 
difficulties of the commencement are past, yet, by 
the offer of large premiums, and by other induce- 
ments, the culture increases in amount, and the 
products improve in quality. This is the course 
frequently taken to enlarge the increase in the 
product of any particular article, which it is 
In the 
year 1837, the State of Maine offered a bounty, to 
the wheat-growers of the State, of two dollars on 
the first twenty bushels raised, and eight cents a 
bushel for all above that amount. The Stste au- 
thorities saw that this branch ef industry was 
languishing, and that, as a consequence, the money 
of the people was sent abroad for bread, whea she 
could as well have produced it herself. The 
offer of the above bounty had the desired effect, 
and the wheat-growing interest became a perma- 
nent one. 

The State of New-York, at the session of her 
Legislature of 1840-41, granted $8,000 a year, for 
five years, to be distributed among the several 
countries, for the promotion of the cause of agri- 
culture. She also gave a bounty of fifteen cents a 
pound on cocoons, and fifty cents a pound on 
reeled silk. Connecticut gives a beunty of fifty 
cents a pound on reeled silk. In Massachusetts, 
it is fifteen cents on cocoons and fifty cents or 
reeled silk. In Illinois, ten cents on cocoons, and 
fifty cents on reeled silk. The bounty in Pennsyl- 
vania is twenty cents on cocoons, and fifiy cents on 
reeled silk. In Indiana, cents on cocoons, 
and fifty cents on reeled silk. Bounties are paid in 
several other States; and in Georgia, the bounty 
on cocoons is equal to their value in market; and 
the State, at that, will be a great gainer, provided 
this induces her citizens to turn their attention to 
the subject. The surrounding States are opening 
their eyes to the importance of the subject. Shall 
Ohio permit them to snatch the prize from her ? 
Every pound of silk that is produced in conse- 
quence of the bounty, is so much additional wealih 
to the community in which it is raised. It brings 
into that community an amount of money equal to 
the value of the silk produced. 

After the culture is ence successfully established, 
the bounty will not be needed, as every man who 
desires to go into it can profit by the labors and 
the experiments of those who have preceded him, 
without any of the expense incurred by those by 
whose labors he profits. 


But there are those who object to giving a boun- 
ty; and here your Committe beg leave to notice 
a report, made by the Committee on Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Manufactures, in the other branch 
of this General Assembly. With all due deference 
to the branch in which it originated, and the Com- 
mittee from whom it emanated, it is believed that 
the conclusions of the Committee are the result of 
a limited view of the matter. The objections ef 
the Cemmittee appear to be principally founded 
upon the principle shadowed forth in the following 
paragraph : 


. . 


“ Believing, as your Committee do, that the true 





self, is a sufficient reason why a bounty skould be || principle of civil goverament consists in extending 
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equal protection te all, and granting special privileges 


to none, we cannot consent to a violation of this | 


principle, by recommending the passage of a law that 
must necessarily impose a burden upon the many fer 
the benefit of the few; or, in other words, that will, 
in its operation, tend to benefit one elass of labor, by 
taxing other kinds of productive industry.” 


The objection seems to be, that it will be a tax:- 
tion of the many for the benefit of the few. It is 
true, that for the small sum that the beunty paid 
out may amount te, the many are taxed; but is it 
for the benefit of the few ? We cannot think the 
objection has any force, for the following reasons: 

First: Although it proposes to tax the many, 
yet they are benefited by it to an amount infinitely 
greater than the tax. If this small tax should 
effect the object designed by it, to wit: to induce a 
general cultivation of the article, no one will 
deny but it will be a great benefit to the commu- 
nity in the aggregate. 


sume, it will be to the State a benefit to the value 
of the amount consumed. Because, if we con- 
sume a million of dollars wurth, instead of send- 
ing this money out from us, it is retained among 
us, and is con‘inued in circulation. 


be sufficient. 

But is it not a benefit to the people of the State 
individuaily? I benefits all who are engaged 
in i/, of course; and we should bear in mind, that 
it is the object of the law to induce all to cultivate 
it. Every man who pays a tax may get it back 
again ten-fold, and at the same time benefit him- 
self, and confer a great good upon the public. 

But how is it now? Are not the many taxed 
for the benefit of the few? We can say what we 
please about extravagance, about what migit be, 
and what ought to be; still the fact is, that the 
peeple of the State do consume silk fabrics to a 
large amount. Every tax-payer in the State, and 
thousands who pay no direct tax to the State 
whatever, tax themselves t~ vrocure the article. 
There is not a family in the State, in which there 


ts not more or less of it consumed. To whose 
Certainly not to the | 
The money gees | 
Where shall we find the produ- | 


pecuniary benefit is all this? 
consumer, but to the producer. 
into his pocket. 
cer? On another continent? The impoiters, 
the jobbers, and the retailers, are the only per- 


sons in this country who are pecuniarily benefitted | 
by it, and they only to the limited extent of the | 


profits they make, as it passes threugh their hands. 


The large preportion of this tax, paid by the peo- | 


ple of the State of Ohio, goes out of the country to 


oil the wheels in the machinery of other govern- | 
ments, and to aid in cherishing other institutions, | 


to which ours must necessarily be in direct vari- 


anee. This enormous tax, it is true, is a volun-— 


tary one, but as really a loss to the people as 


though government should wring it from them, 
Thus we | 


without appropriating it te their use. 
see, that the use of this article, which will be used 


by all, is a tax upon the consumer for the benefit | 


of the producer. And when the consurvers and 


producers are a different people, there is a loss to’ 
the consumer to the value of the article consumed. | 
Now, any person can see that, if the ariicle is | 
produced in the same community in which it is , 


consumed—if the producer and consumer are one, 
this loss cannot occur. 


If it induces the culture, | 
so that eur people can produce what they con- | 


Tt then ac- | 
complishes a great general good. This ought to. 


article, he ef course need not pay oul any thing 
‘| for the article. It is the same with communities. 
| If the people ef this State produce all that they 
consume of a given article, of course they necd 
| not send their money out of the Strate for the a.- 
| ticle. It is the object of the proposed law, to 7x- 
| duce the people of the State to do this, as far as 
| silkis concerned. An individual raises 100 peunds 
of raw silk, worth $5 a pound. He sells it at 
| heme to the manufacturer fur $500. With this he 
| pays his laborers, and cther expenses out, and 
‘has a handsome balance for other uses. The 
|| purchaser manufactures the raw material—sells it 
| to the merchant, by which he gets back his $500, 
1 and the cost and profit of manufacturing it. With 
| this he pays his workmen, all of whom distribute 
|| it among the community, for the necessaries and 
|, comforts ef life. 
The individual who was the producer of the raw 
material, with the same money that he received 
for it, with others who are perhaps not atall engaged 
in the business, buy of the merchant all that they 
| wish for family consumption. This enables the mer- 
chant to buy again of the manufacturer, and the 
_manufacturer to purchase the next crop of the 
original producer. So that we see the same money 
| performing, over and over again, its proper func- 
| tions, and is s/ill retained in the community, that 
| it may be continually used as a circulating medium 
in that community. How much better would this 
be, than the contrary state of things. Now, the 
money that is paid by the consumer, goes to the 
retailer; from him to the jobber and importer, and 
| is by him shipped across the water, and goes into 
| the pocketa of the foreign preducer. The eonse- 
| quence is, that it takes more money to perform 
| the ordinary operation, for which money is used. 
| If the article was produced, as well as consumed 
among us, the money that is used as a means by 
which the article, in all its stages, is exchanged 
from one to another, could continue to be used for 
the same purpose, and also to facilitate other ope- 
rations that require the same means. Now it is 
used but once ; as, when it passes from the hand 
of the consumer, it goes out of the community. 
And to the amount that is thus carried away, other 
money must supply its place; or so much of the 
| means, by which the ordinary commercial opera- 
|| tions are performed, are gone, and the same 
operations cannot be performed. This is one great 
cause of the general derangement of the business 
|| operations of the country. Too much money is 
sent out of the country. Could it be retained 
among us and used, as it was made to be used, 
general presperity would be the certain result. 
This will not be the case, until we produce as 
much as we consume. 

But again: If the objection taken, that a bounty 
will be a tax upon the many for the benefit of the 
few, can have any force in this case, it will be 
equally conclusive against any appropriations for 
public purposes. Whenever there is an appropria- 
tion, there must be a tax to meet it; and if the 
pitiful appropriation that is asked to be made in 
this case, will not result in the benefit ef the many, 
it is difficult to state an object, where taxation is 
required, that would result in sucha benefit. For 
what is the State now laboring under a heavy 
|| pecuniary embarrassment ? For what was her 
| enormeus debt created? For her Public Works, 


J If a man produces ali that he consumes of any 
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her roads and her canals.—It is for these, and to ” 
furnish those not yet completed, that the State is || 
almost overwhelmed, though still struggling for 1 
recovery. Will any any one deny that these works | 
are the pride and glory of our State? We may, 
as a State, well be proud of them. But there || 
are thousands, and tens of thousands, of indi- |) 
viduals in this State, who are not benefited by || 
these werks. The Almighty has stretched, along || 
the whole extent ef our southern and southeastern } 
boundary, a navigable river, and has furrowed out | 
the deep channel of the lakes upon our North. || 
The producers in our State, to whom points on the | 
lake or river are more convenient than any point | 
en our canals, will, ef course, there send their 
surplus produce. And te them, for this purpose, | 
the canals are of no benefit. The sections of the } 
State traversed by them, are benefited, tewns are | 
built up, and the hum of business is heard, where, || 
without these improvements, solitude would have | 








| 


reigred. But the cause that preduces improve- | 


ment here, proves an injury to other poctiens of | 
the people. Those portions uf the State not} 
traversed by these canals—see their progress in || 
wealth and population seriously retarded—labor | 
and enterprize, before put forth to build up, are |) 
taken from them to exert their power in other 
places—their prosperity is withered, and, in pro- | 
portion as it is a benefit to others, it is an injury 
tothem. Yetwe hear nocomplaint. The people || 
are all taxed alike, regardless of any considera- 
tions growing out of this state of things. The || 
State has incurred a debt of millions; the interest || 


} 


must be kept up, and the debt finally paid. The | 
people must be taxed to doit. And that portion | 
ef the people who are directly injured, by the |) 
expenditure of the money for which the debt was | 
incurred, must pay their proportion. And they do h 
it willingly, because they believe that our public | 
works are a great public benefit. Yet with all their || 
importance, connected with our progress to wealth, || 
your Committee believe that the Silk Culture, if |! 
entered into by our citizens as it may be, and as || 
we trust it will be, will produce consequences pro- 
motive of our prosperity, more important than |; 
all the advantages that can ever be derived from | 
our public works. And in connexion with these 
works, the benefits of each acting upon the other, | 
the good cannot be calculated. 

We say, then, that the object of the bounty is to |. 








induce the people to look into the subject, and to | 
commence the culture. When once fairly started, |) 
the bounty will not be needed. The amount that 

will be paid as a bounty, will be a mere pittance 

at mest; and for every cent so paid, one hundred || 
feld will be returned to the pockets of the people. | 
And as the culture progresses, induced by this 
bounty, property will rise in value, and the Treas- 
ury will be doubly replenished with the same | 
amount of taxation. 


' 





From J. B. Tillinghast, Nerwalk, Huron City. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO SILK GROWERS. } 


I have endeavored to be a close observer in the i 
silk business for five years past. The business of | 
propagating eggs for market has appeared to fol- | 
low in the train with the morus multicaulis specu- | 
lation, and all that would sell was saved of cuurse. |) 
It is our candid and humble opinion, that the || 


procuring or preserving. The principal cause that 
has enabled us to discover the important method 
in feeding the worm upon our improved apparatus, 
was in trying to approximate as near to nature as 
circumstances would allow. The common practice 
has been to permit the millers, from whole lots of 


| cocoons, to come out in a mass together, and to 


cepulate immediately, which is absolutely wrong. 
The cocoons upon the native tree are thinly de- 
posited ; the millers of both sexes have not that 
immediate opportunity of copulation, without suf- 
ficient time for both male and female to discharge 
the mucus, (as they naturally will before this 
union, if permitted,) and will fall direct'y from 
them, and should never come in contact with the 
egg. The miller upon her native tree deposits her 
eggs for another progeny; therefore, our practice 
is to select the most perfect and firm single co- 
coons fur eggs, and to separate the male from the 
female miller as soon as they pierce the cocoon, 
from thirty to sixty minutes, then place them upon 
sheets of paper on thin cloth, suspended perpen- 
dicularly, oe copulation; and in about eight hours 
they must be separated for depositing their eggs, 
which should be kept cool and dry until wanted for 
hatching. Eggs naturally hatch about the time 


| the mulberry puts forth its leaves. In order to 


take the advantage of the greatest growth of foliage, 
and the season for feeding, which is abeut three 
months in this latitude, eggs shou'd be preserved 


either in tin or glass, placed in an ice house in 


cold weather, and not exposed to a warm atmos- 
phere until wanted for use, and then gradually ex- 


posed. Or another method :—Procure a tin canis§ 


ter, say eight inches in diameter, and two or three 
feet long, to contain the rolls of paper with eggs, 
in such parcels as will be wanted to hatch from 
time to time, without expesing the whole, and 
made so tight that no moisture can penetrate 
when suspended in a cold well, with the lower 
end immersed in water continually, and for the 
purpose of giving air to the eggs, which is im- 
portant for their vitality, a small tube should be 
connected with the canister, extending to the top 
of the well. Eggs may be well preserved in this 
manner, in any latitute where wells can be ob- 
tained that remain cool enough to prevent the 
eggs from approaching to a hatching state. It is 
important to place eggs in the well as early in the 
season as in the ice house. The temperature 


| should not vary far either way from eighty de- 
| grees in the nursery room, and through the differ- 


ent stages of the worm. A thermometer is neces- 
sary to govern the temperature. Fresh foliage 
should always be given to worms. Young and 
tender leaves must be given to young and tender 


| worms, aad should be removed from their litter as 


often as their perieds ef moulting. Picked leaves 
and small branches, with their foliage, may be fed 
in the nursery room. Fine slaked lime should be 
sifted upon worms frequently. It absorbs moisture, 
and purifies the atmosphere; is a good preven- 


tive, (but not the cure all,) of disease originated 


before the worm existed. As te different varie- 
ties, there is a difference, and will do well to 
compare with the pis kind—there is the Byfield, 
the Berksbire, and the grass fed, and all pigs 
must be corn fed to make them what they should 
be. So it is with the silk worm. All kinds, if 
frém a healthy stock, and well fed, as they should 


principal cause of most failures in our country, | be, will make their cocoons, and in five weeks may 


has originated in the egg, either in the manner of | 


be reeled for the manufacturer. The peanut va- 
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riety is generally considered the best. The largest, | called upon, through that communication, to fur- 


when formed single, if they are firm and heavy, and 
good to reel, is what we consider the best. The 
most co..v-nient sized shelves, I find, are four by 
twe and a half feet, fitted to rest on cleats, upon 
frames to centain about six shelves each, placed 
about one foot apart. Worms can be fed very 
thick upon those shelves. Soon as they revive 
from their last moulting, the shelves should be 
meved from the worms and litter to the feeding 
frame. The floor of the cocoon room should be 
raised high and ovaling. The building should be 
situated upon an elevated spot; should be tight 
when the doors and shutters are closed, to guard 
against sudden changes from heat to cold—the 
atmosphere that is mest agreeable to those em- 
ployed, is the most congenial fur a worm. The 
morus multicaulis of one year’s growth, is the must 
convenient to feed upon this frame. The trees 
should be planted four feet between the rows, and 
as thick as they will grow from layers in the rows. 
Trees that stand out through the winter unmolest- 
ed, when full of foliage, should be cut near the 


ground. The trees should be laid lengthwise of 


the frame when feeding, three days in succession, 
to form a foundation, that the worms may not 
easily fall through. After the third day the shelves 
must be removed, and the trees should be laid 
across the frame; and continue to cross the trees 
that they may be open and airy. Care should be 
taken that foliage is not laid on in heaps, or faster 
than the worms consume it. Trees may be cut 
twice the same season, without injury to the roots, 
and wil! produce as much foliage through the 
season as if plucked from their branches. We 
design to cut one half of eur plantation yearly. 
This will enable us to feed altogether of one year’s 
growth upon our frame. Healthy worms will al- 
ways keep uppermost, attached to the trees and 
branches, until through feeding, not inclined to 
ramble at all, but go directly down into the brush, 
and form their cocoons. Diseased worms wiil be 
sure to find their way through to the ground: and 
the sooner the better. Unless the worms all go 
down to spin at one time, which is not ofien, the 
floss of those that commence spinning first, catches 
some of the droppings of those above them, and 
the most of the floss is unfit for use. This is of no 
consequence in comparison to the many advan- 
tages derived from this mode of feeding; for we 
hardly consider the floss, when clean, worth at- 
tention. 

We have five acres of mulberry, thickly planted, 
and a sufficiency of good eggs, we believe; and if 
we do not succeed in feeding 1,000,008 next 
season, with the help of two men, and two boys 
ten years old we shall fall short of eur calcula- 
tion, and be very much disappointed. And we 
are now ready to testify to all that may read the 
foregoing, that all the difficulty and anxiety so at- 
tendant upon the last stage of the silk worm, in 
other medes of feeding, in this way is entirely re- 
moved, ard has become the most agreeable and in- 
teresting empleyment that we were ever engaged 
in. J. B. Tiviineuasrt. 





From J. A. Farquhar, of Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, December 30, 1841. 


Dear Sim: Feeling a deep interest in any thing 
pertaining to that all important branch of indi- 
vidual and national enterprize, and having had 
some little practical knowledge, I felt that I was 








nish what few facts I might be in possession of. 


The first attempt I made at feeding silk worms, 
was in the latter part of the summer of 1840. I 
procured one ounce of eggs, from which, in about 
30 days, [ raised 102 pounds of good cocoons; 
were fed five times a day on well chopped morus 
multicaulus leaves ; changed often, and litter re- 
moved, until their secoi.d year, when we applied 
air slacked lime once evcry day, and immediately 
preceding the last feed at night ; from this time no 
litter was ever removed until the little (I may add 
abundart) crop was harvested. 

The use of lime prevents any pernicious effects 
often produced from the fermentation of the litter ; 
and its use at night, I am led to believe, has a 
very salutary effect by raising, in some degree, the 
temperature of the night air more upen an equali- 
ty of that of the day. Not a dezen of uxhealthy 
worms were among them. Upon the daily use of 
lime, and always feeding fresh and perfect leaves, 
and the room well ventilated, depends, mainly, the 
success of silk-growing. This crop I suffered to 
pierce their cocoons for the purpose of seed ; such 
cocoons will rot reel, and [ am not aware that 
there is any machingry here to manufacture pierced 
cocoons. 

Last spring I made arrangement to feed between 
one and two millions of worms; commenced about 
the first of June, with 8 ounces; at the approach 
of their 4th and last age, in consequence of the 
extreme dreught and want of cultivation, (the 
trees I hired and were to have been cultivated) 
our foliage failed. I had then to have recourse to 
an orchard, 8 miles distant from my cocoonery. 
Those leaves were always much wilted before 
feeding, and the consequence was, I did not make 
a half crop. The second and third crop was at- 
tended with no better success; our worms were 
generally healthy; none of consequence lost by 
sickness, except a few ef the first crop. I amled 
to believe my failure, the past season, arese en- 
tirely for want of good, healthy, and well grown 
foliage. I pursued the same plan [ had adopted 
the first season, that proved so successful, except 
that of the last year, a portion of which were fed 
upon open hurdles; all besides were fed upon 
shelves made of boards. I discovered no differ- 
ence in the result. 

We are reeling silk on the Piedmontese reel, 
and intend having it woven into dress'silk. Want 
ef a market for cocoons has discouraged many 
from going inte the business of silk-growing ; and 
want of a certainty in obtaining a supply of co- 
coons, I have no doubt, operates to deter capitalists 
from entering into the manufacturing of it. A 
manufacturer must see, first, that there is some 
prospect of obtaining cocoons; and as the farmer 
is the proper one to look to for a supply ef all the 
raw material, and he being generally slow to em- 
brace new projects, some inducement, therefore, is 
necessary to be held out to him in shape of a 
bounty, and that, too, double the amount of the 
present. This would, with reasonable success, 
come near remunerating him for the trouble ; this, 
with what he might obtain for his cocoons, would 
operate as a powerful stimulus, and in a very few 
years the act might be repealed as the business 
would then fully protect itself. 

There are few farmers who have not some mem- 
bers in it that cannot be of any or much service in 
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the field, and yet could do all the werk of feeding | feet of cocoonery, going from the upper floor of 
a few worms. Once embarked in it, and con-| each feeding room out through the roof; this will 
ducted chiefly by the female department, it would) draw cif all impure air. 

be held on to with a tenaciousness that farmers’| The best plan for feeding shelves is this: take 
daughters are wont to do, where they are to be s0 || plank 6 inches wide by 1 inch thick, and hight 
easily and amply rewarded for their labor. No) from floor to ceiling; nail on slabs 1 inch apart 
country on earth is more congenial and better | for grooves, and 14 inches apart for the different 
adapted to the growth of every variety of the} tier of shelves, and set them in rows 3 feet apart ; 
mulberry, and none where the worm flourishes || for shelves make frames and cover with muslin or 
better. American silk is said to be of finer gloss|| thin plank, and make them 24 feet wide and 3 feet 
than of any other country: and where will we go || long, and let them rest in the groves of the uprights 
to find more industrious and enterprising farmers} on their centers; for cleaning the worms have 


than the State of Ohio? No where I believe. || nets with mashes 4 inch square, bound round with 
I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, | Coarse linen, or take strips of wood 3 feet long, 1 
A. A Buiss, Esq. J. M. Farqumar. || inch wide and § inch think, and pierce holes 


N. B. I raised about 400 pounds eocoun; have || through them j inch apart, and with twine passed 
no data at hand what was raised in the country. | back and forward, forming, when stretched, a net 

N. B. Since the foregoing was written, I have || or rack 14 feet wide, and when they are laid over 
called upon the Auditor of Hamilton county, and the shelf of worms to be removed, lay on a few 
find the first cocoons returned to that office and the || twigs, first crossways, then feed with leaves, and 
bounty claimed was in 1840, and 1334 pounds|| the worms can be thinned, shifted and cleaned 
was all. I know of many small quantities besides. || with the greatest facility. Shelves for putting the 
which does not appear to have been returned. I || worms on after their last moulting to spin, should 
find the amount returned and bounty claimed in|) be thus constructed: make racks of lath to reach 
1841, to be 16194 pounds, above 1200 per cent. || from floor to ceiling, 5 feet wide, and cross lath 14 
of an increase over the preceding year; and had || inches apart, and set them up at convenient dis- 
the season been a favorable one, I have no doubt || tances, across the end or along the side of feeding 
five times, if not ten times, the quantity would have || room, and lay on plank for shelves the entire 
been raised. I had, myself, ‘calculated, at the || length of room, and 5 feet wide and 14 inches be- 


commencement, room, &c., for abeve 3000 lbs. /tween shelves; all shelves for feeding should be 
J. A. F. | planed and made smooth; then take corn husks, 

—— | split them iuto ribbons and string them on twine 

Letter from Mr. John W. Gill, of Mount Pleasant. through the shank, and hang them between the 
Mount PueasanT, January, 1842. || shelves, by fastening one end to a nail in the up- 

A. A. Buiss, Esq. | per shelf, and passing through and fastening at 


Dear Sir: In connection with my former com-| opposite side; the 2 inch teck, 6 inches from the 
munication I now add what I consider to be the || first, making two rows of husks banging 6 inches 
best method of cultivating the multicaulus mul- |) apart, with the point end touching the under shelf. 
berry tree, constructing cocooneries, and feeding || Between these husks set up a row of broom corn, 
worms : then have space of 3 feet to insert the net hurdles 

First: The proper soil for multicaulis, is such |! with the worms on them after their last moulting ; 
as is suitable for producing either wheat or corn, || then, as before, two rows of husks and broom 
bi:t it should not be a cold speuty soil; it should || corn, and then nets, and so en with all the shelves, 
be ploughed deep in the winter, or early in the|| and feed the worms until they mount to spin; 
spring, and thoreughly harrowed, about the usual |! should any remain unmounted five days after they 
time for planting corn; strike it off in rows 5 feet! generally commence to spin, remove them to a new 
apart, and divest the trees of their side branches, || space, and gather the cocoons in four days after- 
and drill the tree in the row, the root of one at the || wards, being careful to make three parcels: First 
top of another, and cover all up about three inches || —the dead and imperfect: Second—the double 
deep; also drill all lateral branches in rows to|| ones: and Third—the perfect, which immediately 
themselves, in same manner as t!.e trees, and cul- || kill by suffocation with charcoal, carbonic acid 
tivate them as you would a crop of corn. About|| gas, or camphor; then spread them out thin un- 
the first of November take a sharp spade and cut || til perfectly dried; cut both ends of the double 
eff the body of the buried tree beyond the first || cocoon thus X, and the miller will come out 
tree put up from the rvot. which, with the old reot, || healthy, and lay as good eggs as from the best 
leave for a permanent orchard, as they will stand |! single cocoons. There should be stoves in the co- 
the frost. Take up all the balance of the trees || coonery to warm them in cold and damp weather; 
growing from the body and branches, and bury || the sun should not be permitted to shine on the 
them in a standing position, in a rick five feet!) worms, through the windows, and strong daylight 
wide, and any desired length; shake the soil well || should be excluded; the worms shovld be sprinkled 
in among the trees; cover them with straw, and || with air slacked lime once in every two days. Eggs 
cut a deain around the rick, and cover all over! should be kept dry, and sv that air can get at them, 
with plank to let the rain pass off, and they will|| in an ice house, until wanted; from thence intro- 
be sure to keep safe. ’ Take them up in the spring || duce them into a cellar four days; then in a room 
and plant them as before s:ated. | four days; then into hatching room, where there is 

A cacoonery should be so constructed as to have || a fire regularly kept; bring on lots this way every 
the temperature under control. Fresh air should Damar after their first moulting introduce them 
be let in through a number of vent holes at the || into the cocconery, feed lightly, and be careful not 
bottom in the floor, with slides to open or shut at ] to disturb them when moulting. At all other 
pleasure ; there should be one board chimney at/} times feed them as much as they will eat; feed at 
least twenty inches square to every twenty square | least seven times in twenty-four hours; first feed, 
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4A. M., iast feed, 10 P.M. When the trees are 
numerous, or sutliciently grown to be pruned, and 
worms fed with branches, construct a bench 5 feet 
wide, and whole length of cocoenery, with room 
to pass all round ; on this frame lay lath from 
side to side 6 inches apart; after last moulting 
take your feeding shelves, and faster them with 
the worms on them, underneath the lath, with but- 
tons er books; lay branches or trees on the lath, 
and the worms will mount on them; then remove 


the shelf and continue to feed with branches: first | 


crossways, then lengthways, and so on; all litter, 
&c., falls from the branches and worms to the 
floor, and is swept out, and the worm spins up, 
when he is ready, smong the bare branches. This 
method is preferable, and much cheaper, than any 
other when foliage ia plenty. Silk should be reeled 
on even thread of 8 to 10 fibres fine for manufac- 


turing, and on the Piedmontese or J. White’s | 
patent reel and twister. The sooner cocoons are | 
reeled the better, as after ene month they begin to | 


depreciate in value, and are not worth more than 
one half their first value when suffered to remain 
15 months unreeled. Very respectfully your friend. 

Joun W. Gitt. 

a 
From Wm. Bebb, Esq., of Hamilton, Butler county. 

HaAMILTon, Onto, December 27, 1341. 
My attention was first directed to this subject 
by some specimens of sewing silk, produced and 
manufactured by an industrious and enterprizing 
society of ‘‘ Shakers,” residing near this place. 


These specimens, by their permission, I exhibited | 
at the first fair of the Butler county Agricultural | 


Society, held October 27, 1831, at which they re- 
ceived a richly merited premium. I refer to this 
experiment here, only because a portion of the silk 
was made from the native mulberry, and a pertion 
from the morus alba, or white mulberry. The silk 
produced from the latter, wasin quantity, strength, 
and especially in Jwstre, far superior to that pro- 
duced from the former. 

The little I know touching the subject of your 
inquiries, will, perhaps, best be told by a brief and 
simple narrative. 

In the month of May, 1840, an agent of Messrs. 
Price and Soa, (Long I-land) called on me, and 
said that he had fifteen thousand moru3 multicau- 
lis trees, and abuut three thousand compu-ed of 
merus alba, morus alpine, morus eleta, &c., which 


would go to destruction, as he could neither sell | 


nor give them away. I had six acres of warm 
black sandy loam, resting on a bed of limestone 
gravel, whieh had not been lately manured, and 
which had been severely cropped for forty years. 
This ground had been ploughed and “ furrowed 
out,” four feet apart, for [Indian corn. I agreed to 
take the trees, plant them on this ground, and give 
to Prince and Son, one third the proceeds the next 
autumn. I thought the experiment could not cost 
much, and the trees, if they could stand the cli- 


mate, might be saved to the country. Accordir gly, | 


onthe 10th May, 12840, we took the trees from the 
boxes, in good condition, and laid them length- 
wise in the furrows, root and braneh, as sugar 
cane is planted, keeping each kind separate. The 
weather proved favorable, and in about two weeks 
the multicaulis threw up roots at almost every bud, 


. . . | 
and the other varieties, shoots from their roo’s. 


The ground, duri: g the summer, was ploughed and 
hoed three times, as Indiam corn is cultivated. 





, The result was, that in autumn, my lots were 
covered with hedge rows of mulberry trees, from 
| five to seven feet high, numbering more than a 
| hundred thousand ; the multicaulis hanging with 
the most luxuriant foliage which I had ever seen. 
The white mulberry grew about three feet high, 
_and the morus alpine, nearly as high as the multi- 
caulis, but fewer in number. 

When tke frost killed the leaves, I dug up one- 
third, ef the whole, for Prince and Sor, and buried 
_them as farmers do potatoes. The remaining two- 
| thirds, I resolved to leave standing in the lot un- 
| protected, to contend for life with the ensuing win- 
iter. Dr. McFarland can describle to you the ex- 
| posed aspect of the lot. Few situations, in the 
| country, are more completely under the dominion 
‘of a “ northwester.’’ Winter came with its frests, 
and thaws, and sleets, and storms; at one time 
the thermometer, hung en a limb of a tree fully ex- 
posed, fell sixteen degrees below zero. On ex- 
amination, about the first of May, 1841, I found 
that only the unripened wood and the tops of the 
| trees were injured; and what is remarkab!e—the 

morus alba, morus expansa, and morus alpine, 
which have been considered hardy varieties, were 
quite as much injured, if not more, than the mul- 
ticaulis. It isnow December 27th, and there they 
'stand yet, net a bud injured, the wood always 
ripening better the second year than the first. 
_ Messrs. Prince and Son being unable to sell their 
share of the trees, they directed me to farm them 
out to others aa they had done to me. In this way 
I, last spring, distributed about thirty thousand 
mulberry trees among some eight or ten of 
the most enterprizing and industrious farmers ef 
the vicinity, who planted them, and are now pre- 
i pared to feed worms next spring. The number of 
| multicaulis trees, in the county ef Butler, at this 
_ time, Cannot be less than three hundred thousand, 
| or sufficient to feed, next summer, four millions of 
| worms; but there will not be one-fourth that num- 
| ber fed. 

Previous to August, 1540, I had never seen a 
| silk worm, and knew nothing of the art of rearing 
them. Finding I bad such a quantity of foliage, I 
| procured one-fourth of an ounce of eggs, of the- 
_ twe crop worm, to experiment upon. They hatched 

about the third week in August, being very late, 
| aud were placed upon boards in the gerret. They 
| were fed on wet leaves almost entirely, for I knew 
no better. Wegathered the leaves in the morning, 
while dropping with dew, to keep them fresh, and 
| whenever they got dry, we sprinkled them with 
water, and I fancied the worms relished them bet- 
ter. Moreover, the days were hot and the nights 
cold, and the worms, in the garret under the roof, 
were almost roasted by day and chilled at night ; 
to compensate for all this bad treatment, they had 
plenty of excellent leaves, and room and air. The 
result was, that they fed like pigs—not one ina 
hundred died, and about the 25th day they mount- 
ed and span fine cocoons. This variety run their 
course much seoner than the sulphur worms, even 
under the same treatment. 

Encouraged by this little experiment, on three 
thousand werms, and finding my trees had stood 
the winter, I resolved, in March last, to build a 
| small and cheap cocoonery. 
| Iris 18 by 42 feet, of frame, not plastered, with 
\ a rough pine floor, no loft, 8 windews and 4 doors, 
|| one story high. 


—_———— 
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The wirdows are furished with Venetian blinds; 
the whole is surmounted by a cupola five feet 
square, operating as a ventilator. 
cost one hundred dollars. 


Thus prepared, as soon as the leaves came fairly || 


out, | exposed to the warm air two oz. of eggs, 
mammoth, sulphur, or six weeks variety. In a 


few days about forty thousand worms appeared, | 
which did extremely well and produced one bun- | 


dred and thirty pounds of very heavy and excellent 
coceons. Scarcely one died. We fed multicaulis 
exclusively ; cut no leaves; but fed first with leaves, 
and as the worms grew, cut branches, leaves and 
all—laid them upon the benches like erib work. 
The worms crawled along the branches and fed 
finely. The leaves were alway fed dry when prac- 
ticable. Scarcely one in a hundred died. 

Early in July we hatched a second crop of forty 


thousand, which had been retarded in an ice-house. , 


These did not do so well. The drought operating 
on our then sandy soil had injured the foliage very 
much. The weather was too hot, and, perhaps, 
one-fourth died of yellows ; still we had seventy 
pounds of cocoons of fair average quality, but far 
inferior to the first crop. 

Experiments, rather than profit, being my object, 
I procured a Piedmontese reel. My wife and 
daughter commenced reeling, and to our high grati- 
fication, found it an easy and pleasant task. They 
had never seen a reel, or skein of raw silk; yet 
they reeled, the first day, one half a pound in four 
er five hours. Our last year’s crop amounts to two 
hundred pounds of coceons from eighty thousand 


worms, being a pretty fair yield ; about one-fourth | 
of the whole is reeled, of which we send you a | 


very smal] specimen; we would send a larger, but 
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Third: The labor of producing and reeling silk 
may all be performed by aged persons, females 
and children. It is light, pleasant and healthful 
| employment. 

Fourth: The quantity of land required is very 
little ; four acres would prodtce foliage enough for 
four hundred dellars per annum. 

Fifth: Our country is now ripe for the experi- 
| ment, and the next five years must decide the 
| question, whether the mulberry trees, now happily 
| spread over almost every county in the State, shall 
| be preserved as a rich source of national industry 
| and wealth, or whether they are to be utterly neg- 
| lected and destroyed, as many thousands were last 
| spring in this county. 

Sixth: If we ever do become a silk producing’ 
| community, all agree that we should encourage the 
| producer of the cocoons to reel his own silk for 
several reasons: Ist. Cocoons reel more easily 
when fresh; 2d. They are a cumbrous article, 
easily damaged, whilst reeled silk is an extremely 
| portable article; 3d. Since machinery, applied 
|| to manufactures, has driven the wheel and the 
| shuttle from the farm-house, what is there left for 
| female industry so appropriate as the reeling of 
_silk? Respectfully yours, &c. Wa. Bese. 


1 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








From Mr. Ebenezer Wood, of Jefferson, Ashtabula county. 
JEFFERSON, Deceniber, 1841. 

Dear Sir: I have just received a letter from 

| S. F. Taylor, Esq., member of your House, making 

certain inquiries in relation to the silk business, 
| and requesting an answer returned to you. 

Feeling a deep interest (aside from all pecu- 

niary considerations) in the culture and manufac- 

! ture of silk, it is with much pleasure I comply, so 





do not wish te encumber the mail. | far as I am able, with his requests. 

We had every thing to learn last summer, and | In regard to our soil and climate being adapted 
our experiments cost us more than they should || to the grewth of the mulberry I would say, that 
have done. My profession left me little time || among those who have given attention to the sub- 
even to direct. Mest of the work was done by a || ject for the last four er five years, I believe, there 
German gardener, who labored in the cocoonery | is but one opinion, and that is, both are adapted to 


about half the time, and in the garden the other \ its growth. It is said by many, whose opinions 








half. I would state the account thus: | are entitled to much respect, that the whole United 
Silk. Dr. Silk, Dr. | States is admirably adapted to its growth. But if 

To labor ...-..++es+00+ $40 40) By 20 Ibs, silk, at $5...$100 © | T may be allowed to differ in opinion, I should say 

ae yt seal ce +R Cam Tate > | that Maine is too far north—not but the mulberry 

Reeling 20 Ibs. silk..... 2004] De _ ag pe ma 09 || would grow well there, but the seasons are too short 
Pa gass sicne secs $3000| = Gain.......... 0@ | to insure profit. 





This is a very small experiment. Still it satis- | The unbelief and discordant opinions about 
fies me that our farmers might make silk culture, || our climate and soil being adapted to the growth 
in connection with their other business, profitable. | of the mulberry, have grcwn out of peculiar cir- 
Their children might do the work, and thus they | cumstances. In the winter of 1839, large con- 
might easily realize from one to five hundred dol- | tracts were made by speculators for mulberries, to 
lars per annum, and scarcely feel the loss of time. | be delivered in the succeeding fall. They were 
A silk worm lives but a month, and eats but little, | made by speculators—men who never cultivated a 
except the last week of that month. | tree, or ever intended to. They depended, for 

Having thus given to you the result of my supply to fill their contracts, on purchases. Of 
rearings, both of the mulberry tree and of the silk || course it was their interest to buy cheap. They 
worm, I proceed, pursuant to your request, to add | then went at it, pea in-hand, te write dewn the 
a few observations and “ suggestions.” | character of the mulberry, and even went so far as 

First: Silk worms want a dry atmosphere. | to employ an Englishman, a gent’eman of talents, 
Hence the silk of China, and of the United States, | to write for them. His communications were sent 
is the finest in the world. The silk rezions of to Philadelphia for publication, and from thence, 
France and Italy are shielded by mountain ranges | together with others of the kind, spread all over 
from sea breezes, _the Union. Add to this, after the speculation be- 

Second: The morus multicaulis will endure our || gan to decline, some of the real producers of the 
winters. It is more easily propagated than the | tree chimed in and told the same story, in order to 
white mulberry, or any other variety—is equally make sale of another and new variety. Hence, 
hardy—is preferred by the worms, and makes as | have arisen most of the doubts and fears that our 
geod, but, I think, not better silk than the white. | soil and climate are not adapted to its growth. I 
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speak of the morus multicaulis, for I considered it 
well settled that we shall mostly, if sot altogether, 
depend on that tree for silk. I have cultivated it 
for five years on clay and clay loam soil. At first, 
for the want of informstion, I did not succeed well, 
but not so now; any soil or climate whicn is good 
for indian corn is also good for mulberry. 

In regard to the effect of our climate upon the 
health of the worm, [ have to remark that they 
want just such an atmosphere as we, ourselves, 
do. Give them good air, plenty of feod, and occa- 
sionally a sprinkling of lime, and we may pronnise 
ourselves a good crop of cocoons. That we have 
good air in Ohio no one doubts; and that we have 
rich low land—rich in vegetable matter, geing to 
decay, acted upom by chemical laws, generating 
poisonous gases, thereby producing a sickly at- 
mosphere, will also be admitted; but all experi- 
ence and science tell us, that its imprevement keeps 
pace with that made by the axe and plough. 





|couragement wil] enable those engaged ia it to 
| compete, successfully, with the foregoing,” I would 
| answer, that I think enough has been done to war- 
/rant a beginning ; and taking into consideration 
| Yankee ingenuity and enterprize, we cannot but 
think it will succeed equally well with the manufac- 
}ture of cotten. From 1828 to 1833, about adozen 
| mills for the manufacture of silk goods were erected, 
j mostly in New-England, with a view of importing 
| the raw article until they could get a home supply. 
| By a treaty made with France, I believe in 1833, 
all French goods until 1240, were admitted free of 
\duty. This act shut down their gates, and vetoed 
‘their whole operations. It is believed that with 
the Tariff of 1841, they will be able to put their 
/machinery in motion as soon as we can give them 
the raw material, and that new establishments 
| will spring up as fast as we can give them the raw 
article to manufacture. 

As a specimen of what may be done in almest 





| 


{ 
| 
{ 
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Hence, we may look forward te a time when every | every family in the State, I send vou a sample 
section of the State will be adapted to the silk bu- | made in my family, by my daughters, said by those 


siness. But how to give the worms good air is a | competent to judge that it is equal, if not superior, 


subject on which much thought and attention has to theforeign. It was reeled on a reel in principle 
been bestowed, great improvements made, and, no | the same as the Piedmontese, and spun on the 


doubt, much yet to be learned. 
In order to insure the greatest profit all wish to 


feed as many on a square foot as will answer; but | 
how many? what they should be fed on? whether |, 


shelves, hurdles, straw, sticks, &c., are subjects | 


about which time and experience will teach us 
There have been, as might be expected, many 
failures and disappointments ; some have given up 
the business as not practicable, and of course dis- 
couraged others. LIlence, the necessity of legis- 
lative encouragement. But with our present knowl- 
edge and improvement, we have every reason to 
believe, we shall realize full success; and with 
legislative encouragement for a few years, we be- 


/ common wheel. 
rf Very respectfully, your obedient, &c. 
EsgENEzER Woop. 





From Jolin Fox, superintendent of Silk Manufacture. 
Mount PLeasanT, JEFFERSON Co. Onto, Dec. 184]. 
Sir: The time having nearly expired for award- 
ing a premium of ten cents per pound, to the rais- 
ers of cocoons, and as petitions are new forward- 
_ing from various silk raising counties in this State, 
_prayiog the Legislature torenew, and extend their 
Lberality; I hepe you will pardon the liberty I 
have taken, as an individual, in presenting a few 
fects that have come under my notice, duiing the 





lieve, we shall triumph over all difficulty and add } last three years, and which, I think, may have a 
millions to the wealth of the State, and have | tendency, to elucidate the subject, and prove the 
plenty where now poverty reigns. necessity of further enceuragement. Having had 

Here I should further remark, that I believe || the honor of superintending the silk establishment 
most of those who have given that attention to the | belonging to John W. Gill, Esq., of Mount Pleas- 
subject the business required, have succeeded fully | ant, nearly three years, I have had an oppertunity 
equal to their expectations. All, I believe, have | of witnessing the operation of the late premium. 
made more or less mistakes, but ‘hey are becoming | From January 1, 1840, to January 1, 1842, 1 have 


less liable to do so as we improve in knowiedge 
en the subject. It is not to be supposed that ali 
will succeed equally well—that is not the fact in 
any business. 

Considering our infancy in the business, the ad- 
vances we have made, in sOme respect even be- 
yond that experienced in the old world, our pros- 
pects are truly encouraging. We learn from the 


best authority, from gentlemen who have been to | 


France and Italy, and taken great pains to obtain 
information in relation to the silk business, that in 
France and Italy it is usual fer them to lose from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. of their worms, by 
disease and sickness. I have no doubt but thatin a 
very few years it will be thought by us quite a loss 
to lose ten per cent. Some have succeeded so well, 
the past season, they tell us their loss will not ex- 
ceed one per cent. My loss, I think, was about 
five per cent. 

Thus far my remarks have been confined to the 
productien of the raw article. 

In reference to the inquiry, “‘ whether such im- 
provements have been made in machinery, &c., as 
warrant the belief that a few years more of en- 


| purchased for Mr. Gill three hundred and fifty 
bushels of cocoons, besides one hundred pounds 
of reeled silk, raised and reeled mostly in this 
| State. In order to encourage the raisers of silk, 
| Mr. Gill always instructed me to give the highest 
price prudence would allow; still many expe- 
rienced a less the first and second years, and had 
it not been for the premium most of them would. 
‘have given up. You are aware, sir, that in all 
| new adventures, practical knowledge is indispen- 
sable; this knowledge the silk raisers have to ac- 
quire by diligence and perseverance. Many went 
to a considerable expense in purchasing trees, but 
|| for want of judgement lost many ; some the whole 
l by frest and other casualties; others informed me 
| the eggs they purchased were spurious; others 
|| not knowing how to hatch the eggs and train the 
| worms met with great sacrifices; still they perse- 
| vered in reliance upon the future liberality of the 
|, Legislature. It is my conscientious opinion, that 
not more than one out of five have cleared them- 
i selves, notwithstanding the late bounty; a few 
‘individuals have been compensated, and but a 
iuw; the tree speculation is fer ever abandoned, 
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and the silk trade, in all its various standings and | 
bearings, is being fixed upon a solid basis; new, 
raisers of silk are increasing every season in almost | 
every county, and I have no doubt next season 
Ohio will be equal, if not ahead of all the silk-| 
growing States in the Union. I believe, sir, your’ 
petitioners do not solicit more of your liberality 

than has been awarded to other States, by the, 
Legislatures of Massachusetts, Connecticut. New-. 
Jersey, Delaware, New-York, Pennsylvania, Maine, | 
&c. &c. The national advantages resulting from 

State bounties are obvious, if we take a retro-' 
spective view of the last three years. Look at, 
Economy, Pennsylvania; Northampton, Massa-' 
chusetts; Mansfield, and Providence, Connecticut ; 

New-Jersey ; Nashville, Tennessee. In Mount 
Pleasant, three years back, there was not the | ast. 
vestige of silk weaving to be seen; now look at. 
the silk fabrics sent to Columbus for your inspec-. 
tion, and if encouragement is given to the raisers 

and reelers, other places, I am acquainted with, | 
will commence weaving next season, and in eight 
years will save millions, annually, of our specie 
be nz transported to foreiga nations, that are now 
leoking upon us with envy and a jealous eye.’ 
Congress has kindly extended to us the arm of 
protection in granting a Protective Tariff, and all’ 
we now stand in need of is, the smiles and liberali- | 
ty of State Legislatures. It may not be amiss to’ 
notice the distribution of private capital through | 
this State. I purchased for Mr. Gill, the last two” 
years, cocoons and reeled silk equivalent to eight | 
hundred bushels, which, upon an average at three 
dollars and fifty cents, amounts to two thousand | 
five hundred dollars, (but I have often given four | 
dollars and four dollars twenty-five cents per bush-| 
el.) This sum could never have been circulated | 
had it not been for the late bounty, which has been | 
like oil to the wheels of industry. It is supposed, | 
by some persons, that American silk is inferior to 
foreign: this is for want of a better acquaintance 
with the article. I have devoted thirty-five years 
to the silk business in London, and nearly ten 
years in America, and I affirm the American silk 

to be not only equal, but superior (where the 
worms are fed upon the Italian or multicaulis 
trees) to any I have seen in London, from France, 

Italy, China, Piedmont, or Valentia. During the 
last twenty years in London, I had passed through 
my hands weekly, from two hundred to two hun- | 
dred and fifty pounds of silk of various kinds and 
qualities, so that my testimony, founded upon 
practice and exprerience, may be relied upon. 


anenetiniiainaats 
From B. Wells, Esq., Steubenville, Jefferson county. 
STEUBENVILLE, January 27, 1842. 

I let out my cocoonery and mulberry plantation 
on the shares. The person who undertook to feed 
(A. Cleawell) succeeded admirably well for the 
number of worms he had hatched ; but owing to 
some misunderstanding between him and the per- 
son in whose charge I had left the eggs for safe 
keeping, he did not feed half as many as he could 
have done; he did not bring out more than two 
hundred thousand worms, and he had twenty | 
bushels of coceons, principally of the peanut va- | 
riety—all first rate cocoons. Me thinks he could | 
have fed half a million in the same time. He says, | 
that all that hatched in June or July were very 
healthy ; those that were brought out after July! 
were somewhat sickly. He thinks the health of | 








|} own. 


the werms were promoted very much by a free use 
of lime. And from his statement to me, I am 
convinced, he would have lost a great part of his 
worms had he net used lime freely, as he suffered 
the filth and rubbish to remain too leng without 
cleaning. From the little experience I have had 
in feeding, and from extensive infermation by cor- 
respondence and otherwise, I have the greatest 
confidence in the ultimate success of the silk cul- 
ture in the United States, and, particularly, in 
Ohio. Our soil and climate are well adapted, beth, 
to the culture of the mulberry and rearing the 
worms. I don’t view it as a business for specula- 
tion. I believe it will be a moderately profitable 
business, with but little outlay or capital. [t will 
add to the productive labor of the country, through 
a class of laborers, that now have generally no 
employment—I mean old and feeble persons of 
both sexes, and children. But it is a new business 
with us, and our people will adventure in it cau- 
tiously—the greatest number will wait to see how 
the few, that take hold of it, will suceeed. A 
moderate bounty upon the cocoons and reeled silk, 
such as many of the Srates give, would encourage 
those who are timid in the business, as it would, at 
least, insure them against lesing by the adventure. 
Yours respectfully, B. WELLs. 
conaiiaiiivenia 
From Frederick Hamlin, Esq., Elyria, Lorain county. 
Exyaria, January 6, 1842, 

Sir: Worms have been fed for four or five years. 
ast, by a few individuals, with uniform success, 
till 1840. When sickness began in 1941, it greatly 
increased, and caused a pretty general failure in 
this county. Of the causes of sickness, various 
opinions are entertained. I will only state my 
First—want of necessary precaution in re- 
tarding the hatching ef eggs. There is abundant 
evidence that the practice of repeatedly taking 
eggs from them in hot weather, and exposing them 
to the common air, although it be only for a few 


| minutes, may destroy the vital princip!e, or if the 
y y P P y 


hatch, so impair the health of the worm as to ren- 
der them worthless. To avoid this, they may be 
put up in such parcels, that when taken out for 
hatching, or for sale, few if any need be exposed, 
except what are wanted for use at the time. Eggs 
should be put iato the icehouse, or other place 
where they are to be kept, before they are in the 
least affected by the warmth of spring. and kept at 


|such a temperature, that they will not hatch, ir 
| any part ef the season, in less than twelve or four- 
| teen days after they are brought out. 


A second 
cause of sickness undoubtedly is, a want of suffi- 


| cient and free circulation of pure air, through eve~ 
'| ry part of the building. Air should be admitted at 


the side near the floor, or threugh the floor, as 
well as other parts of the building, and permitted 
toescape at the ridge. A third cause is, accumu- 
lation of litter and want of cleanliness. The rem- 
edy must be, never to suffer the litter to ferment or 
become mouldy, and to keep every thing sweet 
and clean in and about the building. My expe- 
rience goes to show that extreme heat is unfavora- 
ble to the health of the worm. This would seem 
to indicate that our feeding should be done, mostly, 
before the extreme heat of summer commences, 
or after it abates. As I believe the p incipal eause 
of failure has arisen from bad management of eggs, 
I will add a few remarks on that poist. I believe 
the safe way will be to procure eggs from worms 
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which have never been subjected to the retarding 
process ; if this cannct be done, get the most 
healthy that can be obtained; let them hatch as 
early in the season as food can be obtained for 
them, and continue this course with all that are to 
be used for propagation, and I believe we shall 
soon have a healthy stock, and that eggs, from 
such worms, can be retarded for successive crops 
without injury. 





From Mr. John Moyer, of Perry, in Wayne." 

Four years ago, I raised what made twenty yards 
of tow silk, a yard wide, and a dezen pairs of 
stockings; since then, I have made all into sewing 
silk, till 1840. I made one thousand skeins ot 
sewing silk, and sent 3 lbs. 15 oz. of raw silk to 
Mount Pleasant, to Mr. J. Fox and J. W. Gill, 
to manufacture into dress silk. We receive fifteen 
and a half yards, after the manufacturer had tak- 
en his pay from the piece. It was werth two 
dollars per yard. The silk was reeled sixteen 
fibres to the tnread. Mr. Fox said it ought to have 
been reeled only ten fibres to the thread, and it 
would have made handsome cloth. Of this, I 
will enclose you a sample, to let you see wha: 
Ohio can do. I have five acres of white mulberry 


trees, from five to six years old, and five ac-es of | 


multicaulis, mostly planted last year. Lr sea- 
son, 1841, I fed between 80 and 100,000 worms. 
The first hatching, June 3, made 150 lbs. of co- 
coons, the worms healthy. The second crep, only 
eleven days later, was not so healthy ; they died 
in their last age, with the muscardine, though I 
used lime, but perhaps not eaough. In all, we 
raised 225 lbs. of cocoons. We had to feed the 


first crop, and most of the second crop, on the} 


white mulberry, the dry season kept the multicau- 
lis back very late. Last spring I built a cocoonery, 
forty-two by twenty feet, two stories. I expect to 
have foliage to feed from 500,000 to 1,000,000 of 
worms next season. Mr. G. Dulin raised 19 los. 
cocoons; and a number ef others raised more or 
less in the county. This winter we make all into 
sewing silk. We have made 1,500 skeins, and are 
about half through. We sell to the merchants at 
five cents per skein, which makes one dollar per 
ounce. Our machinery is simple, cheap, and easily 
made. One reel, worth four dollars, and a twisting 
machine worth ten or twelve dollars, on which we 
can make three hundred skeins per week, worth 
$15. Two females and two boys can do this. 


——— a 

AGRICULTURAL InstRuCTION.—The State Ag- 
ricultural Society, at its recent meeting, held sev- 
eral sessions upon the important subject of Agri- 
cultural Education. After a free interchange ot 
opinien from gentlemen living in various parts of 
the State, and visiters from other Commonwealths, 
it was resolved to appoint a committee of eight, 
whose duty it should be to memorialize the Legis- 
lature for the establishmentof Agricultural Schools 
in such parts of the State as may seem desirable. 
This we consider as a measure of great import- 
ance. The country calls for some legislative ac- 
tion, and we doubt not that the measure will re- 
ceive a]l the deliberation it deserves. 

The following gentlemen compose the commit- 
tee:—Ist district, Rev. J. O. Cheules; 2d, J. J. 
Brooks, Esq.; 3d, Dr. J. P. Beekman; 4th, Hon. 
John Savage; 5th, B. P. Johnson, Esq.; 6th, 
Geo. J. Pumpelly, Esq.; 7th, Harvey Baldwin, 
Esq.; 8th, Jas. S. Wadsworth, Esq. [Com.Ady. 





TEN YEARS OF ‘FREE TRADE.’ 


From Hen. Jobn P. Kennedy’s Report to the House on 
commercial rec'procity from the Committee of Com- 
merce, the late Session. 


The Committee have yet to netice another min- 
|| istration of the Government which brought a great 
aggravation to the evils of the day. This was the 
free importation system, established by the ects of 
July, 1832, and March, 1833. 

Reflecting upon the policy of the Government, 
as exhibited in the two meazures to which we have 
already adverted, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
a more ingenious addition to their power to do 
harm than that presented by this system of free 
importation. 

The enactments relating to the banks and the 
public domain opened every resource for the crea- 
tion of paper money and easy accommodation: 
this free importation expedient furnished not only 
a convenient facility to the employment of these 
accommodations, but a most importunate invita- 
tion te the whole world to persuade the nation to 
spend with unstinted prodigality. It not only pro- 
voked eur own merchants to indulge in the seduc- 
tions and ruinous allurements of excessive trade, 
but it set the merchants and manufacturers of all 
Eurepe to the busy employment of their wits to 
invent devices by which the last dollar of the pre- 
cious metals hoarded up in our secret depositories, 
might be drawn away. 

We agreed to admit free of duty (or, in regard 
to some commodities, if not absolutely free, yet 
virtually so) silks, linens, worsteds, wines, teas, 
coffee, fruits, and sundry other articles, which, to- 
gether, have constituted about one-half of our im- 
| ports. 

The first impulse which this gave to our trade 
was to render the United States the chief deposi- 
| tory of the surplus stock of European work-shops; 
,and, by the augmentatien of the supply, much 
i more than by the reduction of the duty, to furnish 

us with that greatly extolled blessing of cheap 
goods. 

The next effect of it was to stimulate a variety of 
| new inventions in fereiga manufacture, by which a 
| supply of attractive household goods, of the class 
‘exempt from duty, might be furnished to our popu- 
| lation; and, as far as these fabrics could be brought 
into use, to supercede the manufactures made from 
that long-fostered and valued staple of export,— 
our own cotton. The result of this measure has 
|| been,gafter eight years’ experiment, to clothe a 
large portion of eur own people in cheap mouse- 
lines de laine, and ether fabrics of the same mate- 
rial; and in silks and linens, to the exclusion of 
just so much cetton cloth, which all our previous 
inculcations of good policy had taught us to believe 
it was an important object to bring into the most 
extensive consumption. 

From the date of the free importation acts, our 
trade has, to a certain extent, ceased to be regu- 
lated by our ewn merchants. A great amount has 
fallen into the hands of foreigners, under a system 
of foreign consignment, and is dispozed cf through 
the agency of auction sales. The credits on the 
duties have furnished a capital for these foreign 
traders, and given a most destructive vigor to this 
mode of supplying or rather of glutting our mar- 
kets. The duties are evaded through the very 
circumstance that the owners of imported goods 
are not within the jurisdiction of our laws; and 
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frauds are consequently practised by persons over 
whom we can exert no vigilance. The Tariff 
which protected coarse cotton goods hss had no 
Operation upon the fine, and we have, therefore, 
found large amounts of the costly cotten fabrics of 
France, Germany, and England,—articles of luxu- 
ry and ernament—multiplied im our use, under 
lower rates of duty than have been imposed in 
several cases upon the necessaries of life. 

The Trade with China bas partaken of the 
same excitement; as also that with Brazil—which 
latter has been maintained under circumstances 
entitling it to higher favor, both on account of its 
increasing importance to the agricultural products 
and manufactures of the United States, to which 
it has hitherto afforded one of our best foreign 
merkets, and of its value in the supply to our popu- 
laton of coffee, which the habits of the country are 
bringing inte still more extended use. 

In illustration of the effect of these measures 
upon the commerce and, incidentally, upon the 
habits of the nation, the Committee refer to the 
following view ef the import and consumption of 
foreign goods from the year 1830 to 1840, both 
inclusive : 

Years. Amount imported. 

ore $70,876,920 

1831......-103,191,124 

1832......- 101,029,266 


Retained for consumption. 
$56,489,441 
83,157,598 
76,989,793 


Ce 108,118. 311 88,295,576 
1834......- 126,521,332 103,208,521 
1835....-.. 149 895,742 129,391,247 
1836......- 189,980,035 168,233,675 
1837 ......- 140,989,217 119,134,255 
1838....... 113.717 .406 101,264,611 
1839.....+ -162,092,132 151,597 607 


1840......+-107,131,519 88,951 207 

From, this statement it will be perceived that, 
for the six years following the passage of the act 
of 1833, the importations increased with extraor- 
dinary rapidity ; that the amounts of those not re- 
exported, but retained for domestic consumption, 
were, at one peried, almost doubled; and that not 
until tke country was whelmed in the financial em- 
barrassments of 1840 was there any return to that 
more moderate course of trade from which it had 
been led away by the fatal influences of the paper 
money system. 

There are ether facts connected with this era 
worthy of observatien. In a comparative view of 
the gress amount of imports in two succeeding 
terms of ten years each,—that is to say, from the 
year 1821 to the year 1830, both inclusive, and 
from the year 1831 to 1840, it will be seen, esti- 
mating the amount in millions and tenths— 

That the amouut imported in the first 

GN WE on b85 viccdi cosaceuue $798,500,000 
In the second..e. ceeeee ee ee eeee 1,302,500,000 

Showing an increase if importation in the latter 
period of $504,000,000. 

The amount retained for domestic 

consumption during the first peried 

was...... ceeded heeds 06 copete 568,900,000 
During the second it was......-... 1,103,100,080 

Making an increase of domestic 
consumption in the country during 
this last term of $534,200,000 and 
showing a consumption of foreign 
goods nearly double that of the for- 
mer term. 

A further examination will show that this great 


— 








increase in the cOnsumption of imported goods 
chiefly took place in that class of commodities 
which are ranked amongst luxuries; and that we 
are indebted fer our excessive importations almost 
altogether to the appetite for superfluous expense 
and cestly indulgence which it would seem to 
have been the careful effort of the Government to 
create. 

A reference to a few of the most conspicuous 
articles of import, during the two periods of ten 
years above designated, will exhibit this fact ina 
light deserving attentien. 

We present the following aggregate of impor- 
tation during these terms: 

The Importation of Silks. 
During the first term, from 1821 10 

1830, amounted tO.eee coos oe ---- $71,400,000 
During the second, from 1631 to 1840. 138,400,000 

Being an increase of $67,000,000. 


Of Wine. 
During the first term...-. .. C aanet tees tm 15,900,000 
During the second.... esses w2----- 29,700,000 


Being an increase of $13,800,000. 
Of Worsted Goods. — 
During the first termeces oe eee+ +--+ "15,800,000 


During the second....---.- «--- ---- 45,100,000 
Beir g an increase of $29,300,000. 
Of Linens. 
During the first term...- ...--- ....32,400,000 
During the second.........--..--- - -42.600,000 
Being an increase of $10,200,000. 
Of Teas. 
During the first term.....°""""* -seee 24,400,000 
During the second....... eoeecceceee 42,900,000 
Being an increase of $12,500,000. 
Of Coffee. 
During the first term.....++eee+.----50.300,0860 
Daring the second...... Svinessvesces 89,500,000 


Being an increase of $39,200,000. 

These constitute the principal commodities 
which, since the acts of 1832 and 1833, with the 
exception of wines, have been admitted free of 
duty; and in regard to wines, the reductions of 
duty under the act of 1832,—which took effect on 
the 4th of March 1834,—were established at so 
low a rate as to be, in effect, equivalent to free 
importation. The above statement of these impor- 
tations shows that silks and wines have been in- 
creased in our consumption nearly one hundred 
per cent.: that the introduction of linens, teas, 
and coffee has been greatly enlarged ; and that the 
worsted goods of France, England, and Germany, 
which, in so many forms, have been manufactured 
to supplant the use of cotton, and now so largely 
enter into the consumption of the country, have 
been multiplied nearly three hundred per cent. 
since the adoption of the free Importation Act. 

Contrasted with this view ef the extension of 
our trade through the medium of free goods, an 
examination of the principal imports would show 
that, in the dutiable articles retained in the Tariff 
since 1832, the increase of importation has pre- 
served a ratio nearer to that of population; and 
although these importations were undoubtedly 
somewkat enlarged by the stimulus of the Gov- 
ernment measures upon the currency, yet the dif- 
ference between them and the free goods is suffi- 





* There being no account kept of these importations in 
a separate form, previous to 1923, the two years of 1821 and 
1822 are computed at the same amount as in 1823, 
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ciently obvious to demonstrate the pernicious effect 
of reducing the duties, especially at a time when 


currency was suffering under the drain of a con- 
stantly accumulating foreign debt, which had its 
origin in the excessive influx of foreign goods into 
our ports. 


last statement, will afford an illustration of this fact. 
The total value of WooLEN Goops 
(excluding worsteds) impo:ted be- 
tween 182] and 1530 is estimated at $63,400,000 
Do. frem 1831 to 1840 ............ 82,400,000 
Increase $19 000,000. 
Value of corToN GooDs imported in the 
PORRIOES 6c cbt tain atd, cetgcsences 93,800,000 | 
Do. 2d term.ces .cccee eos seeeeees 116,400,000 
Increase $22,600,000. 
Value of 1nON AND STEEL imported in 
the Isttemrm ..eeseoe 22. . cee «- 4,300,000 


ee eee 92,200,000 
Increase $37,900,000. 
Value of EARTHEN AND STONE WARE 
imported lst term ...... .... 22. 10,800,000 
I phinene 17,700,000 


Increase $6,900,000. 
Value of HEMP MANUFACTURES impor- 
RUE PEEL ctin “unit ee. came see 6,009 000 | 
of ian ee pero YTD 
__ Decrease $400,000. 
Value of MoLassEs imported Ist term.22,600,000 
PE EN ya Re 32,400,000 
: Increase $9,800,000. 
Value of sucar imported Ist term-- 42,900,009 


BPE ONO panne tbe Sabu cank docs -- 68,600,000 

Increase $25,700,000. 
J Value of sar imperted Ist term..... 6,100,000 
Do. 2d term .ccced ose cece vocsecee 8,000,000 


Increase $1,900.000. 
It is proper to observe, in reference to a portion 


duties, as previded in the act of 1833, has had a 
of protection afforded, and brought the American 
manufacture more directly within the range of 
foreign competition. 
tation of glass ware,* and some wuther foreign 


manufactures. In regard also to the fine cotton 
goods, which have never been manufactured in the 


importations from France and England, and have 
so far served not only to centribute a full share to 


of the community. : 





counts of the revival of Business and the increase 
of Industry and Production in consequence of the 
passage of the New Tariff. 
improvement goes on gradually and steadily, and 
we trust will be permanent. 





* 'The importations of glass ware have bheenas follc ws: 
Aggregate value ofimports from 1325 to 1830, beth 


iNCLOSIVE,..cccecees Shiels oblledud neeneocin overs ee ¥2,300,000 
ves dns ecncceserdcacéses 185i to 1835, De. 3,000,000 


Tessccys eacabats Sietoel 1836 to 1240, Do. 4,100,100 





every day’s experience was proving to us that the | 


A reference to a few articles of importation, | 
subject to duty, in the two periods presented in the | 


of these importations, that the descending scale of | 
manifest effect to quicken importation in propor- | 


tion as the reduction of duty lessened the amount | 


This is strikingly true in | 
seme branches of the iron business, in the impor- | 


United Sta‘es, the successive reduction under the | 
act of 1833 have very visibly stimulated the yearly | 


the embarrassments produced by overtrading, but | 
to feed that taste for foreign luxuries which has be- | 
‘come so Conspicuous among the causes which | 
have drained the wealth and enervated the morals | 


KS" From all parts of the Country we have ac- | 


The good work of | 
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| Wifteenth Annual Fair of the American 


Institute. 

Farmers, Meehanics, Manufacturers and Ar- 
tisans should bear in mind that this week, Friday 
| and Saturday, (Oct. 7th and 8th,) are the days for 
' receiving articles for competition at this Fair, ard 
that Monday next, at 12 o’clock, M. it opens to 
the public. On Monday and Tuesday evenings 
short Addresses will be delivered in the Saloon,— 
the first by one of the Trustees—the other by the 
Hon. Mr. Maclay. As both the speakers are men 
of acknewledged talents, the public may anticipate 
more than ordinary gratification on these evenings. 
Wednesday will be one of the great days of the 
Fair,—the day on which the Ploughing-Match 
and testing of Ploughs takes place, at East New- 
York, five miles from South Brooklyn Ferry, near 
the Railroad to Jamaica. This should interest 
the whole community, as every human being is ir- 
terested in this great instrument. In every point 
of view it is the most useful of all instruments 
vouchsafed to Man,—our sustenance is dependent 
upon it—without it Civilization makes little or no 
progress, and the attempts to Christianize the 
Savage have mc. with little success unless accom- 
panied with the Plough. This is the sixth annual 
Ploughing Exhibition by the American Institute— 
the second held on Long Island. It is hoped the 


| Long Islanders will lend them active aid in carry- 


ing it out triumphantly. 

The Rev. J. O. Cuoutrs will deliver an Ad- 
dress on the occasion in the evening, at the Saloon, 
Niblo’s Garden. His knowledge on all subjects 
appertaining to Agriculture—his hearty and un- 
abating zeal and his eloquence insure an interest- 
ing Discourse. [ Express. 








Parer rrom Mucticautis.—So many astound- 
| ing things have turned up of late, that we are 
afraid our readers are by this time sceptical about 
every thing they hear. It is not without the fear 
of exciting their incredulity that we impart to 
them that good paper has been made of Morus 
_ Multicaulis leaves! We have before us a copy 
of the Petersburg Intelligencer printed on the pa- 
per so made! Barring the color, which is a little 
dark, it is very good paper. This beats lard oil. 
Preferring that the fact should be sustained by 
the testimony of another, we give the statement 
of Mr. Symme, the Editor of the Intelligencer, 


' who is regarded as first rate authority among 
| Whigs, and unquestionable on all but political 
| subjects among Loco-Fecos. Mr. S. says:— 

“When our neighbor of the Statesman said 
some time since, that he was in possession of an 
important ‘secret,’ which when revealed, would 
| ‘astonish the knowing ones,’ he was nearer the 
mark than a Loco-Foco Editor generally is. 

“« Some twelve months ago, our townsman, Dr. 
P. C. Spencer, conceived the idea of manufactur- 
ing paper from the leaves of that, of late, much 
neglected plant, the Morus Multicaulis, and com- 
_ municated his ideas on the subject to our neighbor. 
“ With the assistance of Mr. Wm. Miller, Dr. 
| Spencer has succeeded in manufacturing excellent 
paper from Morus Multicaulis leaves, and we 
Lave now in our possession several numbers of our 
issue of to-day printed on this paper. 

“ Dr. S.’s discovery, we have no doubt, will be 
| much improved upon—and we should not be sur- 
prised if, in the course of a year or two, the use 
of rags in the manufacture of paper were entirely 
abandoned.” [ Richmond Compiler. 


| 
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SPEECH OF MR. EVANS, or Marxe. 
On Reporting to the Senate the first Tariff Bill (afterward 
vetoed by Prest. Tyler.) 


as * Senate, July 25, 1842. 

The bill, which was the special order of 
the day, with the amendments recommend- 
ed by the Finance Committee, being taken 
up for considerationin Committee of the 
Whole— 

Mr. Evans, Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. President: Before proceeding to con- 
sider the amendments which have been reported 
by the Committee on Finance, it may be expected 
that I shall submit some observations on the gen- 
eral principles of the measure about to be dis- 
cussed. 

The subject embraced in the bill seems to me 
to be that which, more than all others put to- 
gether, excites the interest and engages the atten- 
tion ef the whole country; and it is to ke regret- 
ed, most certainly, that the advanced period of 
the session will hardly admit of that full consider- 
ation and maturity which, im respect to a measure 
of such magnitude and importance, would be de- 
sirable. I trust, nevertheless, from the review 
which the Finance Committee has been able to 
make of the provisions of the bill, having be- 
stowed as much attention upon it as the time it 
was in its hands would permit, and from the con- 


Mr. Evans. 
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series of years past? This is the sixth year in 
which our expenditures have very far exceeded 
our receipts from all sources. Contrast the re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the last five-and-a-half 
years, and what do we see?’ That the excess of 
expenditures has been very little short of fifty 
millions of dollars. And this inequality is still 
going on augmenting and increasing. What is to 
be the end of all this? Shail it be permitted to 
become an established system, the fatal tendency 
of which is so palpable and inevitable? No one 
will contend that it should. Weare then called to 
the consideration of this subject at a time when 
the public Treasury is largely embarrassed, and 
| when it is found exceeding)y difficult not only from 
the ordinary sources of income, but from the ex- 
traordinary resources, heretofore authorized, of 
| Treasury notes and loans, to supply daily means 
to meet the demands on the Treasury. Without 
any prospect of improvement, should the Geyern- 
ment be left to its present resources, we are im- 
'| peratively called on by our duty to the country and 
|| by every consideration which can animate a pat- 
riot’s bosom to supply more means. Are we con- 
| tent to see the public credit, the national faith and 
| honor, in such imminent jeopardy without an effort 
| to retrieve it? The country expects it—confides 
_in the energy and determination of Congress to 
,do it, and demands itatour hands. This very reli- 
| ance on the actien of Cengress upon this subject 
| has already had a beneficial effect in anticipation. 
| It is not very long since Treasury notes and Gov- 








| 
; 





sideration already given to the several topics of || ernment stock were alarmingly depressed in the 


discussion at issue in former debates, the Senate 
will be able, in a short period, and without any 
necessity for a protracted debate, to dispose of 
the bill ia such a manner as will be alike satisfac- 
tory to Senators themselves and to the whole 
country. 

The purpose of the bill is, as its title indicates, 
‘to provide revenue from imports.’’ To obtain 
from imports a sufficient revenue for the support 
of the Government is the main object of the meas- 
ure we are now invited to consider. 

And the first questien, it seems to me, proper 
to be considered, is, whether it is necessary to 


| money market, and threatening still further de- 
| cline; but the moment it was seen that Congress 
' was determined to meet the exigencies of the Gev- 
| ernment, confidence was restored: Treasury notes, 
| which before were thrown back upon the Treasury 
in payment of public dues, became a medium of 
general money transactions, were freely received 
in payment from the Government, and not only 
| once more reached par, but re-established their 
| title toa premium. 

We had during part of this time to endure the 
mortification of seeing the disbursements of the 


| Treasury made in its own depreciated currency ; 





} 
{ 


provide more revenue than is now authorised by || but it is gratifying to be able tostate that the pub- 
existing laws; and if it is, whether it is expedi- | lic credit has so far recovered, notwithstanding the 
ent and proper to provide that revenue from im- |) embarrassed condition of the Treasury, that Trea- 
ports, or from any other source to which the con- i sury notes, instead of remaining at a discount, 


stitutional powers of the National Legislature may 
be applied ; and, lastly, whether the bill is adapt- 
ed to the object sought to be accomplished. | 
propose, sir, to make a few observations on these | 


| have risen to par, and in some instances have com- 
| manded a slight premium ; and Government stock 
/maintains itself very nearly at the same point. 
| But, although this is gratifying, stijl the present 


general questions, and in doing so shall ask your || exigencies of the public Treasury are great and 


attention and that ef the Senate for as brief a time 
only as seems indispensable from the nature and 
ineportance of the subject. 

New, sir, as to the first ef these questions. I 
suppose-mo manner of doubt exists in the mind of 
any Senator that more revenue is necessary. It is 
a matter which underwent full discussion during 
the last seasion, and which has already been re- 
peated!y considered during the present. It is a 
subject which, in various shapes, has been for a 
long time before Congress; and I do not know 
that there is or can be, any dissenting opinion to 
the preposition that it is absolutely necessary to 
provide more revenue. It is not a new proposi- 
tion, or one that has grown up this year or last 


jembarrassing. We have been in session since De- 
cember, and here we are now, late in July, with- 
| out having passed more than one or two of the 
_important appropriation bills for the public ser- 
vice, because we know it is in vain to turn them 
_over to the Treasury until the means to meet them 

are supplied, True this revenue bill, if it had 
| been passed earlier, would not bave provided ade- 
quate means of itself for present exigencies, but it 
would have enabled us to obtain all that we de- 
sired from the other resources to which I have ad- 
verted. No one can doubt that if it is passed, as 
I hepe it will be, without unnecessary delay, the 
good effect it will have on the money market will 
be such as to enable the Treasury to obtain, from 





year. What has been our experiznce during a 





the authorized loans at its disposal, whatever 
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means it may require, upon terms at once advan- 
tageous to the country and honorable to the credit 
of the Government. The appropriation bills then 
need no longer be delayed, for there will be ample 
means to meet them. We will be saved from the 
mortification of seeing the public faith violated, 
and the public creditor tuld that the Treasury is 
bankrupt. The lean heretofore authorized has not | 
been rendered fully available, from the want of | 
some adequate revenue which could be pointed to | 
as a guaranty for its redemption and the punctual | 
payment of the interest. ‘Lhe passage of tuis bill | 
will remove that obstacle, and the whole amount | 
necessary to meet the claims on the Treasury and 
to preserve our faith and credit will be easily ob- 
tained. [| will venture to say that the loan will, in | 
that case, be negotiated with far more facility than | 
any body anticipated when the bill authorizing it | 
Was on its passage. We were then told that its | 
enactment into a law would be attended with the | 
most disastrous consequences; that the first effect | 
of it would be the rapid epreciation of State | 
stocks; that Treasury notes and Government secu- 

rities would deteriorate to 20 or 25 per cent. dis- | 
count; that we could not obtain more than eighty | 





dellars on the hundred for the stock, and that a | 


general panic would carry down the price of every | 
description of property. But, contrary to all these 
ptognostics, the State stocks are no werse than 
they were—in many instances they are better; 
Government stock and Treasury notes immediately | 
rose; State loans were negotiated on better terms ; 
there has been no such panic, no general decrease | 
in the price of property, as was confidently pre- | 
dicted. All that is wanted to revive business and 
give a healthy impulse to the energies of the coun- 
try is the immediate passage of this er some simi- | 
lar bill, so long and so ardently desired in all quar- 
ters. Who can doubt the beneficial effects of a_ 

rmanent and well grounded system of revenue ? | 

oes not every one see that it is the first and best | 


| 


| ceeding six millions. 


| millions of the Public Debt and leaving us fifteen 
millions in the Treasury at the end of the year. 
Every one will see that the duties then laid en- 
abled us not only to meet all current expenses, to 
| carry on all the ordinary operations of the Govern- 
ment, but to pay off from twenty-five to twenty-six 
millions of the Public Debt annually,still leaving in 
'the Treasury a very large sum. Ii is plain, there- 
fure, that there was no such pressure then as now 
exists—no such imperious demand, calling upon 
|us to provide adequate revenue. 
' How was it in 1824, when the next Tariff bill 
wasenacted? The receipts that year were seven- 
‘teen millions of dollars from customs—the total re- 
ceipts from all sources Leing twenty-four millions. 
' This enabled us to meet all the public engagements 
| with promptitude, and to pay off sixteen and a half 
‘millions of the Public Debt, without inconvenience 
_and from choice, the policy of that day only requiring 
"us to pay annually ter millions of the then existing 
'Debt. But we were in the receipt of such a reve- 
nue as to enable us to carry on with ease and satis- 
‘faction all the operations of the Government and at 
|the same time pay off sixteen and a half millions of 
Public Debt. 
In 1828, when the Tariff was again revised, our 
‘receipts were twenty-four and three-quarter mil- 
| lions, which enabled us to carry on with equal satis- 
| faction all the operations of the Government and pay 
off over twelve millions of the Public Debt, leaving 
a balance in the Treasury at the end of the year ex- 
The year preceding, 1827, 
the results of which may be supposed to have been 
| regarded in adjusting the duties, the receipts from 
| customs were about twenty millions—the whole 
receipts from all sources being about twenty-three 
‘millions; enabling us to carry om the operations 





| of the Government in all branches, to pay ten mil- 


‘lions of public debt, and to leave a balance of se- 
ven millions in the Treasury. 
_ Thus it will be seen that all our former tariff 


step to restore and invigorate public credit, and at | acts, since the war, were enacted when there was 
the same time provide not alone for the daily wants || no pressure on the Treasury—when all our obliga- 
of the Government, but for the future income of || tions were met with promptitude as they occurred, 
the Treasury? And surely this coasideration of || and when our means for discharging ths public 
the vast importance of maintaining our public |; debt were ample. Am I not, therefore, justified 
credit and resuscitating the business of the country || in saying that at such times there might have been 
should induce us to evince every disposition for || some reasons—some motives not inconsistent with 
meeting this question with whatever premptitude || patriotism—in resisting the operation of an in- 
and favor the nature ef the case will admit of. | creased tariff law which do not exist now? The 

Sir, this a revenue bill; and we come to the con- || contrast between those periods and this is striking. 
sideration of it, as it seems to me, under far differ- || The Government then was maintained and render- 
ent circumstances frem those which existed when || ed independent ef all exigencies and at the same 
any of the former revenue bills of similar magni- || time rapidly discharging its public debt. But at 
tude were enacted. How was it in 1816, when) the present time our means from all sources are 
the Revenue bill of that year, combining also the || found entirely inadequate to carry on the daily 
principle of Protection, was enacted? What were || operations of the Government, leaving nothing for 
the circumstances of that period? In 1816, it is } the payment of debt. On the contrary, a neces- 
very true, a heavy debt existed, for the payment of | sity is imposed upon us, in the absence ef ade- 
which it was necessary to provide. But there was || quate revenue, of increasing our indebtedness.— 
no difficulty experienced in making that provision. | So far from paying we are borrowing, and borrow- 
The receipts from customs amounted that very | ing for ordinary purposes. Under circumstances 


year to the enormous sum of thirty-six millions of 
dollars. The receipts from all sources were fifty- 
seven millions. But from customs alone the re- 
ceipts were thirty-six millions—enabling us to pay 
off twenty-four millions eight hundred thousand dol- 


| so entirely different, it seems to me we are called 
on by higher and much more patriotic motives 
than could have existed on former occasions of 
‘adjusting the revenue. It is the country itself 
| which calls for this measure—that calls for this 





lars of debt, and leaving a surplus of twenty-two || relief—for this restoration of its honor and its an- 
millions in the Treasury at the close of the year. || cient renown—if a country so young as this can 


_ In 1817 the receipts were about thirty-four mil- || with propriety be said to have any thing ancient 
lions of dollars, enabling us to pay off twenty-five | belonging to it. 
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I submit then, Sir, whether in such an emergency 
as this the whole country does not expect us to ap- 
proach the consideration of providing an adequate 
revenue with motives of a less mixed nature, if not 
widely different, from those which prevailed on the 
eccasions te which I have alluded; whether argu- 
ments and opinions which might have been em- 
ployed then with propriety are not now wholly out 
of place? These considerations seem to me to de- 
mand of us that dispossionate and favorable con- 


sideration which a measure of undoubted relief, | 


carefully prepared, and equally looking to the va- 
rious interests concerned in the result, is entitled to. 

I will only remark farther, on the first branch of 
the subject, that, from the data of the Appropriation 
bills already passed,and of those in progress through 
both Houses of Congress, the whole expenses of 
the year cannot fall short of twenty-two to twenty- 
three millions for ordinary purposes; nor do I know 
that this amount of expenditure, for two er three 
years to come, can be materially reduced. 

It is apparent that, independent of all this, we 
must raise means for the. payment of the interest 
and instalments of the Public Debt as they fall due. 
There are the Treasury Notes which must be pro- 
vided for ; and it must be recollected that the year 
after next there will be a demand upon the Treasury 
on account of the loan authorized last Session. 
Taking all these matters iato consideration, it cer- 
tainly will not be safe to rely on a less amount of 
revenue than twenty-six er twenty-seven millions 
of dollars. 

The Senate may desire to know what may be the 
receipts for this year, should the present bill be- 
come a law. But, when all circumstances are con- 
sidered, it will be seen that it is almost impossible 
to make any thing like a probable estimate. For 
the first half of the year the receipts from customs 
hardly reached eight millions; what they may be 
fer the remaining half of the year who can tell? 
Much depends on the timely passage of this bill 
and the final shape it may assume. Should it fail, 
the question will remain whether we shall have any 
revenue at al! for the second halfof theycar. Be- 
fore this er any other bill becomes a law, large im- 
ports at low rates of duty, or without duty, may 
materially affect the Revenue of this and the fol- 
lowing year. But supposing that the Revenue, as 
it existed prior to the 30th of June, before the last 
three-tenths of the reduction under the operation of 


the Compromise Act were made,was reinstated and , 


allowed by law to continue for the remainder of the 
year, it may well be doubted whether the receipts 
from customs would on the whole reach sixteen 
millions. I understand from mercantile sources, 
well informed on the subject, that in the Port ef 
New-York, instead of any increase of imports, as 
expected from the reduction of duty after the 30th 
of June, there has been a falling off. Such has also 
been the fact in relation to other commercial Ports. 
How soon this may be changed we cannvt foresee. 
Trade is stagnant—freights low. It may therefore 
be inferred that not more than sixteen millions from 
customs, at the very highest, can be relied on as the 
receipts of this year, if the laws remain as they were 
prior to July; while you want, at the very least, 
twenty-six millions, if not twenty-seven millions, 
to provide for your ordinary expenditures and 
Treasury Notes. This branch of the subject has, 
however, been so often and so amply discussed, 
and is new so thoroughly understood, that I do not 


| deem it necessary to go more at large into it. I 
'feel perfectly warranted in taking it for granted 
‘that every one must admit that we cannot do 
without more Revenue. We must largely in- 
crease our actual income, or the public faith will 
not be kept. If we neglect to provide necessary 
Revenue, not only will the honor of the country be 
tarnished, but the public interests in every other 
respect will be inexcusably neglected. Taking it, 
therefsre, as a conceded point that more Revenue 
must be raised, the next question is, whether it 
should be raised from customs ? 

When the Tariff bills of 1824 and 1828 were 
under discussion the most earnest and energetic 
appeals against them were made on the grounds 
that they would amount to a prohibition of imports, 
leaving no source of income from customs, and 
throwing back the Government upon direct taxa- 
tion and excises for revenue. This shows how 
| tenaciously all parties clung to customs as the 
main source of revenue, and how universal was the 
repugnance to direct taxation. I wish that a lit- 
tle more leisure had permitted me to look more 
extensively into the debates of that day, with a 
view of turning the attention of Senators to the 
files, in which they would find ample proof of the 
|| prevailing sentiment then entertained. 

Ihave, however, heard it suggested that no other 
nation supports its Government exclusively from 
customs, and therefore, I suppose, we ought not 
todoso. It is urged that all other nations resort 

to various sources for revenue—such as excise and 
forms of taxation considered suitable to particular 
| emergencies. 








All this has been urged as if such 
| practices were fitting examples for us te follow. 
But do gentlemen who entertain these opinions 
| consider how widely different are our political in- 
' stitution from those of other nations ? We support 
' two Governments, State and National. The people 
_of other countries support but one, and that is 
| both the State and the National Government to 
‘them. In supporting one they support both. We 
‘support and uphold beth of ours seprately and 
'distinetively. Our State Governments are mainly 
supported by direct taxation and taxes upon in- 
come and prosperity, while the General Govern- 
ment has been chiefly supported by indirect taxes. 
The State voluntarily consented to surrender all 
revenue arising from duties for the purposes of the 
General Government. Justice and equity seem to 
demand of us that we should leave to the States 
untouched the alternative of direct taxation, upon 
which they are mainly thrown for support. Is not 
this arrangement far more favorable to the General 
Government than to the State Government? The 
States relinquish to the General Government the 
easiest and least objectionable source of income, 
and reserve to themselves only the harshest and 
most odious. Is there not a degree of injustice in 
resorting to direct taxes for the support of the 
General Government 7? Who does not see that, if 
it were possi’sle to do it as a permanent source of 
revenue, that our people, between the two direct 
taxes, S:ate and Federal, would be subject to bur- 
dens of involuntary taxation most onerous and op- 
pressive? The State Governments are interdicted 
by the Constitution from resorting to duties as a 
source of revenue; and, in making this compact, 
it was undoubtedly considered that they were giv- 
ing up the best, the most eligible, the most agree- 
able mode of taxatien; and that they reserved to 
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themselves that which would be always most odi- 
ous in its exercise. Ought we not to be content, 
then, with the greatest power which we possess, 
and leave to the States the unimpaired sources of 
revenue to which they are compelled to resort for 
their whole support, by tke surrender which 
they made of the right of imposing duties upon 
imports? Shall we invade and exhaust their 


means of supply, in addition to the greater and | 


better from which they are excluded ? 

It will probably be s::id—for it has already been 
said—that the customs will not yield so large a 
revenue as is nece: ary to be raised for the sup- 
port of Government, and that the commerce of 
the country will break down under the burdens 
which wiil be thes thrown upon it. I have no ap- 
prehension of that sort; none whatever, sir. When 
I consider what the customs have already done, du- 
ring the period when our population, and of course 
our consumption, was far less than it is now; 
when our production and our means of obtaining 
foreign articles were much less; when our com- 
merce was not so expanded, and intercommunica 
tion at home deprived of many of the facilites and 
advartages which it now enjoys; when I consider 
what the customs have done under all these cir- 
cumstances, I have no sort of apprehension that 
our commerce wili not bear this burden now under 
circumstances so comparatively favorable. The 
customs, which paid the debt of our Revolution; 
which carried us through the cost of another war ; 
which has fortified our coasts, built up ovr navy, 
established a respectable marine, and sustained 
our army at home and our diplomacy abroad dur- 
ing the first half century of our independence— 
the commerce whieh has been so instrumental in 
enabling us to place ourselves in the front rank of 
the nations of the earth, cannot be that fragile 
thing which will fail us now under an exaction so 
trival in comparison with that which it has so often 
borne without being injured or retarded in its 
growth and prosperity. 

Sir, I have locked into the statistics of our 
commerce as a source of revenue from the begin- 
ning of the Government to the present period, and 
I find in them nothing te authorize the apprehen- 
sions which some gentlemen indulge. In the 
documents furnished from the Treasury in 1840, 
will be found a report bringing into one general 
view the receipts from customs and other sources, 
specifically set forth, from the beginning of our 
Government to the close of the year 1840. In 
that report I find that the receipts from all sources, 
for the whele period, amounted to $1,112 076,586 
Of this sum $181,338,212 was obfained from 
Treasury notes and loans; so that the balance is 
shown to be the amount received from all sources 
of revenue, being $930,738,374. Of this last sum 
$183,815 072 was received from land and mis- 
cellaneous sources, leaving $746,923,309 from 
customs alone. It is evident, then, that seven- 
ninths of all the ordinary receipts since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution have been from custems. 

Here is a fact that cannot be disputed, much 
less controverted. Seven-ninths of the revenue 
receipts of the Treasury, since the erganization of 
the present Government, have been derived from 
duties on imports. 

Well, how is it with respect to the expendi- 
tures? I find in the same report that the expen- 
ditures for the same period were $1,052,113,422, 


of which $436,748,000 have been in payment of 
the public debt, leaving for ordinary expenses 
$645 365,422, being the difference between the 
accumulated debt and interest of the Revolution 
as well as subsequent debt, and the whole amount 
of expenditure. It will be seen, then, that two- 
fifths of all our expenditures have been in payment 
of debt. In round numbers, deducting $436,- 
000,000 of public debt extinguished, all other ex- 
penditures have been $645,000,000. In this is in- 
, cluded the ordinary and extraordinary expense in- 
curred in carrying on the Gevernment, such as 
appropriations for the army, navy, civil list, cost 
of the last war, the purchase cf Louisiana, Florida, 
pensions, Indian treaties, and every other expense 
to which the Government has at any time aad un- 
der any circumstances been liable. 
| The receipts from custom were, as before stated, 
| $747,000.000, and the Government expenditures 
| $645,000,000; leaving a balance of $102,500,000 
‘in favor of customs. 
Now, when I see that the customs have, in the 
fifty years of the existence of this Government, 
‘yielded enough to pay every expense whatever, 
/except the public debt, and still leave a surplus of 
/$102,000,000, or an average annual excess of two 
millions; and when I know that during the period 
| this has been achieved, although genera!ly prosper- 
‘ous, it has not been always so; when I recollect 
| we have had embargoes, non-intercourse, war, re- 
| yulsions in trade, and disorders in finance and cur- 
'rency; when I see that customs have sustained us, 
|and more than sustained us, by two millions ef 
| dollars annually, under all circumstances, I cannot 
yield myself to those apprehensions wh'ch some 
gentlemen feel or affect to feel that by this Tariff 
bill we are about to break down or injuriously 
‘oppress our commerce. Sir, it is idle to say our 
‘commerce and our customs cannot be relied oa for 
this requirement of twenty-six or twenty-seven 
‘millions of dollars. They have stood the ordeal 
for half a century; they have done mere than is 
'now demanded in far more disastrous times. They 
| yielded freely the means to carry on the Govern- 
ment when we thought our debt enormous; and 
why not yield the same means now when our debt 
is so inconsiderable—a debt which in times past 
‘they would have paid readily in a single year. 
Bat looking to the question whether customs 
' will bear the burden of furnishing an udequate 
revenue for Government, it may be proper to take 
‘into view our more recent experience in this 
"matter. 
| Taking a period of seven years, frem 1834 te 
/1840 inclusive, the average receipt from customs 
is twenty-two millions and a little over annually. 
| This has been levied on an average of dutiable im- 
| ports amounting to $69,748,457, being about at 
the rate of thirty-two per cent. ad valorem duty. 
_ Now the very fact that we have imported only sixty- 
| nine millions of dutiable goods annually during that 
_peried, while we have imported at the same time 
seventy-one millions of free goods annually, shows 
that we have not pushed the burden of revenue as 
far as it might have been pushed, and as far as we 
‘all know it ought to have been pushed four or five 
| years ago to avert the necessity which now calls 
forth the present measure. Here we have evidence 
that the average of free geods has been higher 
than the average of dutiable goods for the seven 














years alluded to. 
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Let us now see what portion of this seventy-one | 


millions might very justly be made to bear its pro- 
portion of revenue. I have myself supposed we 
could very safely take off twenty-five millions to 
be left free, and add the rest to the dutiable im- 
ports. By the table appended to the report of the 
Commitee on Manufactures in the House, it ap- 
pears that the goods left free by the act of last 
September, on the same average, amount to $27,- 
748,000. I might have taken that sum as the 
proper quota to trasfer from the average of twenty- 
one millions of the seven years’ period I have 
spoken of, instead of the twenty-five millions | 
have mentioned. The difference is so smal! that 
it will not materially affect the calculation. I as- 
sume, then, that we have had an average of free 
imports amounting to forty-six and three-quarter 
millions, which for the seven years alluded to 
should have borne its portion of the burden of 
revenue; a part of it was taken into the dutiable 
list by the act of the last sessiou, hut a considera- 
ble list still remains free. 

Now, if to the average duty at 32 per cent. on 
the averege annual imports of sixty-nine millions 
in the seven years from 1834 to 1840, we add the 
same 32 per cent. on the forty-six and three-quar- 
ter millions of hitherto free goods to be transferred 
to the dutiable goods, we get thirty-six millions of 
revenue instead of twenty-two, which was the 
actual receipts. In other words, instead of sixty- 
nine millions ef dutiable imports, we might have 
imposed duties on one hundred and fifteen and 
three-quarter millions, and obtained thirty-six mil- 
lions of revenue instead of twenty-two, being ten 
millions more than we cal! for by this bill. But 
that supposes that the amount of imperts would 
have continued the same. I do not, however, 
suppese such would have been the case ; for, un- 
doubted'y, the laying on of 32 per cent. of duty on 
articles previously free would have caused some 
failing off in those imports. It would be a large 
estimate to allow that 33} per cent. would have 
been the falling off; so that, making ample allow- 
ance, it is not unreasenable to calculate that the 
addition to the revenue would have been at least 
ten millions. This ten millions added to the 
twenty-two millions would give twenty-two millions 
—five more than we now desire. 

But it will not be necessary to go as high as an 
average rate of 35 per cent. to obtain twenty-seven 
millions. The Secretary of the Treasury says an 
average duty of 574 per cent. will be sufficient on 
the dutiable imperts he pointed out, which are sub- 
stantially those contained in this bill. It is plain 
that no sensible diminution of imports could be 
expected to occur, should duties which have hith- 
erto averaged 32 per cent. fall to 274; for, although 
there might be a failing off of articles hitherto free, 
there would be a corresponding increase on these 
relieved from a higher and subjected to a lower 
duty. I do not see, then, how any doubt can ex- 
ist of the ability of the imports to be made dutiable 
to raise twenty-six or twenty-seven millions of 
dollars. How was it in the very last year—a year 
of depression? Our imports of all descriptions 
ameunted te $127,946,177, or, in round nambers, 
$128,000,000, of which were re-exported fitteen 
and a half millions, leaving one hundred and twelve 
and a half the consumption of the country. Of the 
128,000,000 imported 67,000,000 and over were 
free, and but 61,000,000 dutiable; more than half 
of the whole imports free. 




















Now, deducting those which were to be kept 
free according to the law of last sessien from one 
hundred and twelve and a haif millions consumed 
in the country and you still have for the free list, 
exclusive of tea and coffee, seventeen and a half 
miilions, which, taken from ove hundred and twelve 
and a half millions, gives you ninety five millions 
for dutiable imports. Something like 27 per cent. 
on that would turnish all the revenue necessary to 
carry on the Government. The consumption of 
last year appears to be a little more than the ave- 
aage of the last seven years. The average con- 
sumption of the seven years was bat ninety-four 
and a quarter millions. A duty of 26 per cent. 
would give but twenty-three or twenty-four mil- 
lions; to which, if you add tea and coffve subject 
te the payment of 25 per cent. duty, you will 
have twenty-seven and a ha'f millions « f revenue. 
Having passed a crisis of depression, and keeping 
in view the increase of population, I see no reason 
to suppose that our imports are materially to di- 
minish. Much must depend of course upon the 
action of Congress in establishing a sound curren- 
cy, and in reviving trade and business, into which 
[ will not now enter. I think, therefore, we may 
safely come to the conclusion that there is no sort 
of d ficulty in obtaining from duties on imports all 
the revenue necessary to carry on the Government, 
and at the same tim> discharge, w thin the pre- 
scribed time, the smali debt we have incurred. 

I have made these references to the averege 
rates of duties for a few years past not for the 
purpose ef expressing an opinion that a uniform 
rate is the most equal or most just mode of levy- 
ing duries, but only to demonstrst» the practica- 
bility of obtaining from customs al] the revenue re- 
quired fur the service of the country. 

There is another source ef income which has 
often been the subject ef discussion in this State, 
and upon which there has been on several occa- 
sions a full expression of opinion. No doubt it 
will again be brought under consideration, nopeless 
as it may be to find any thing new or undefined in 
its phases. That source of revenue, I need hardly 
say, is the public land. I know ir is said that the 
proceeds of these lands ought to be restored to the 
Freasury at once, and to be relied upon not only 
for the discharge of the existing debt but for per- 
manent revenue. It is far from my wish and my 
purpose to renew discussion upon this topic. In- 
deed, there can be no reason that I can see for 
going over ground that has been so often gone 
over before. The subject has been as fully and as 
ably discussed as it ever can be again, not vnly in 
furmer Congresses, but during the last session, ard 
repeatedly during the present session. I know 
that, 20 matter how often and how triumphantly 
the question may have been answered, it will be 
put again: Why should not the public domain 
centribute to the national revenue? Why should 
it not. be brought to sustain the General Govern- 
ment and the public credit, as far as the fund de- 
rived from that source will go, let that fund be 
large or smali? If the issue is placed en the ne- 
cessity of the case, it will admit cf a brief and 
conclusive reply. It may be answered by another 
question: Which stands most in need of it, the 
General Government or the State Governments ? 
And I believe 1t can be easily demonstrated that, 
great as the embarrassments of the public Treasu- 
ry are, those of many of the States are infinitely 
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more perplexing. Several of the States, as we are | 
all well aware, are in the mest hopeless state of | 
embarrassment. Daily we hear ef their failure to 

meet their engagements with their public creditors 

We feel an unerring consciousness that every fail-, 
ure of such a nature has a sympathetic effect in| 
paralysing, to a certain degree, the credit of the | 
General Government. The paralysis not only | 
prostrates themselves, but affects us most sensibly 
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in our national character. It is fata! to public 
credit, no matter whether that credit has relied 
upon an individual member or on the whole body , 
politic. 

It is urged that there is an imperative necessity 
fer taking back the land fund to sustain the credit 
of the General Government. Is it not as impe- 
riously wanted to sustain, or aid in sustaining, the 
credit ef the States? But it will be said, that is 
none of our concern—let the States take care of i 
themselves. Looking then only to our own credit, 
I would leave it to the States. Whence came the } 
depreciation of our credit? Was it not the effect 
of the deep embarrassments of the States and the 
utter prostration of their credit? Has it not been 
their failure which, more than any thing else, and | 
every thing else combined, has affected us? It is 
their condition which has drawn us down. It was 
argued here en a former eccasion that we must 
preserve our own credit, because that would tend 
to revive the credit of the States. How so? Let 
me tell you, that, sustain our credit as we may, 
‘and restore it by what expedient we can, it can 
have no possible effect in restoring the credit of 
the indebted and embarrassed States. It was no 
loss of credit on our part which dragged them 
down. It seems to me, therefore, in any way in| 
which we can legitimately act by aiding the Srates 
to restore their credit, we must effectually and 
permanentiy protect our own. But if no other 
considerations existed, the present cundi ion of the 
States ought to induce us to pause before we at- 
tempt to withdraw from them the only relief, small 
though it be, which it has been in our power te 
afford. I should regret exceedingly if this fund 
was withdrawa irom them at the present time. 
For I feel assured that the effect would be far 
More disastrous to their credit than if it had never 
been profiered to them. I hope, then, this fund 
will be permitted to go where Congress last session 
desired it should go. It was a relief which most } 
of the States had long looked to with great anxiety. 
The settlement of a question so long agitated was 
in itself a relief to the whele country. Why dis- 
turb it again? Sincerely do I wish it could be 
suffered to repose ; but I fear it will not. But, as 
I have said, it is not my purpose to discuss the 
subject now. “Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

I may be permitted, however, a single remark 
upen one of the grounds which has been frequently 
relied upon in favor of restoring the proceeds of 
the lands to the public Treasury. It is insisted, 
and perhaps with truth, that the distribution bill 
could not have become a law at the last session 
without the clause suspending its operation when. 
ever duties should be levied above twenty per 
cent., and that, in good faith, we are bound to pre- 
serve that provision. But gentlemen who insist 
on this should keep in view all the provisions of 
the bill, and reflect that if it could not have be- 
come a law without that provision, there are other 
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provisions which would not now be law but for 
the distribution. Does any one suppose the grant 
of 500,000 acres of land to each of the new States 
could have become a law ir a separate bill? Does 
any one believe that the grant of the two per cent. 
fund to the States of Alabama and Mississippi, for 
their own internal improvements, could have be- 
come a law in a distinct bill? I have no belief 
that these two States could have obtained $600,- 
000 from the Treasury by a separate proposition. 
No such bills could alone have become laws last 
session, nor do I believe they could now become 
laws, particularly in the resent condition of the 
Treasury. I may be told a release of the two per 
cent. fund had passed the Senate before. I am 
aware of it, but it never became a law. The House 
has never concurred inthatscheme. I may be told 
also that it failed there for want ef time to consider 
it. I see no evidence of that. If the measure 
had been acceptable to a majority ef the House 
time could have been found to enact it. I have no 
idea that such proposition could have been enacted 
in any other form than as provisions of the distri- 
bution act. 

Every one knows that the main purpose ef the 
act of last session was distribution. If the main 
provision is suspended, why not suspend the cen- 
ditional provisions? If there is to be no stability 
in the one, why would there be in the others ? 
These are clung to with the greatest tenacity, yet 
it is expected we should repeal the main provision 
of the act. We are to give the new States all the 
benefits of the separate grants, the 500,000 acres 
each, the 2 per cent. fund amounting to $600,000 
in money to Alabama and Mississippi, and yet 
deny the old States the only benefit which the act 
provides for them. If the distribution is to be 
kept back from the old States, I desire to see the 
grants to the new States and the 2 per cent. to the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi also kept back. 

[Mr. Wacker said it is theirs by compact] 

Mr. Evans. Bycompact! Notso. What was 
the compact? Was it to make roads én the 
States, or roads leading to the States? The dis- 
tribution act was itself a violation of the compact. 
It released the money to the States for internal 
State purposes, whereas the compact required itto 
be expended out of the States and in the limits ef 
other States, but in making roads leading to them. 
Was it no gratuity to authorize them to spend the 
money in their own States? Well, sir, if those 
States want to hold us to the compact, we have a 
right to hold them to it too, and to recall the fund 
and expend it in other States? Now, sir, I say if 
the land fund is to be drawn back to the Treasury 
because of our embarrassments, I know of no bet- 
ter and prompter mode of relieving it from pres- 
sure than that of withholding this $600,000 which 
it is so poorly able to pay. Let them set the ex- 
ample of patriotic restitution. Are they willing to 
do it? No, sir, but they want to hold on to their 
part of the benefit, and compel the old States to 
make the entire surrender. They will keep the 2 
per cent. gratuity, and join the new States in keep- 
ing the 500,000 acre grants ; but insist on the oth- 
er States giving up the distribution. Sir, if part 
of the bill is tostand the whele ought to stand ; it 
ought to stand by itself as a whole, or not at all. 
If it is to stand as a whole, it ought to fall asa 
whole. For that reason I will not consent to give 


up our part of the bill, leaving still subsisting this 
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inducement which the other States should receive. to hope it will not be found in the general widely 
Gvod faith requires us to keep the provisions of || different, and at the same time I trust it will not 


the bill; but if it requires us to repeal a portion, it 
also requires us equaliy to repeal the whole. If 
the gentlemen are ready for that, I am ready to 
meet them ou ihe subject; but I will not discuss 
that matter on the present occasion. 


tended. 


Leaving out of view, then, any other mode of 





| be thought any interest has been largely burdened. 
| These, however, are things to be determined 
rather by experience than by formula. 


| Ia the very limited time which has elapsed since 
I have been | 
drawn into a much longer notice of it than | in-| 


the bill came from the other House, it has not 
been possible for the Committee on Finance, to 
whom it was referred, to acquire, by minute ex- 
|amination and deliberate study, that intimate 


obtaining revenue than frem the customs, and with || knuwledge of such a variety of details as they 


a well-founded conviction thst the receipts frem 
that source will be amply sufficient for all the 
wants of the Government, the only remaining ques- 
tion is, whether this bill is justly and equally adap- 
ted for that purpose—whether it will raise suffi- 
cient revenue, that is to say, 'wenty-six er twenty- 
seven millions of dollars? lris not for us, in the 
present condition of public affairs, to give a decided 
opicion of what may be the nett receipts of the 
customs, under any scale of duties that may be es- 
tablished. 
the Treasury differed in some respects, but not ve- | 
ry materially, from that now under consideration. | 
He estimated the nett revenue from his bill at about } 





tunity and adequate time. But, from the cursory 
| review which the committee has been enabled to 
, give the bill, it would be hardly possible to say 
they have ascertained the relative portions of the 
burden of duties which it threws upon particular 
and distinctive classes of industry, or compare 
the effect which more or less duty would have up- 
-enthem. Taken asa whole it will not, however 
be found that the duties imposed by the bill vary 


sheuld have derived from a more favorable oppor- 
! 


The bill prepared by the Secretary of || widely from the proper revenue peint, compared 


with former tariffs, and guided by our experience. 
And | may say also, that in most instances, while 
they furnish no more than adequate revenue, and 


twenty-seven and a half millions of dollars. [|| ought not therefore to be objectionable, they reach 


think the present bill will hardly yield so much, 
because on some important articles the duty pro- 
p sed by bim is greater, especially on tea and cof- 


fee. There is little doubt, in my opinion, unless | 
| ber of that year. 


gome greaier reverse than we have yetexperienced, 
or are likely to experience, shall occur—if the state 
of trade shall not decline considerably, anc the 


price of our own productions shall not fall still |! 
| the same articles; though the whole amount of 


lower—ihere is very little doubt we may obtain 
twenty-six or twenty-seven millions of revenue from 
the bill now before us. 


take piace than we have cause to anticipate, I || 
poses duties which are specific in some instances 


see Re very strong reason to deubt that we can 
obtain that amount. 

Whether some of the details of the bill will not 
have to be changed, I will not now undertake to 
say. This matter of details is one of the mest 
difficult to adjust, because there are such various 


\\ 


| 
| 





|a point of protection in the main which ought to 
‘be satisfactory. In many cases the scale of duty 
is about equal to the rate prevailing in 1838 and 
1839, before the reduction of the 30th ef Decem- 
And I am inclined to think if 
| we could re-enact the duties prevailing in 1839, 
they would furnish about the same amount of reve- 
nue which would be furnished under this bill upon 


revenue received would be much greater than was 


| received that year, because so large a proportion 
I am aware many think so much cannot be ob- | of the imports were then free which are now du- 
. . | . 

tained ; but unless some greater stagnation shall || tiable. 





The bill which is now under consideration pro- 


/and ad valorem in others. And if it shall be 


| found, as in many cases perhaps it may be, that the 
| duties in a specific form may be apparently less 
| than duties in the ad valorem form in other in- 
| stances, and therefore that there is an inequality 


and in some cases conflicting interests to be con- || which ought not to exist, it ought to be considered 


sulted. These details in the progress of the bill 
will of course excite individual and earnest at- 
tention from those Serators whose States and con- 
stituency have particular interests to be affected. 
I suppose it is agreed on all hands that, in 
framing a bill of this kind, there is such a thing 
to be thought of as protection, some insisting it 
should be direct, and others incidental, or acci- 
dental rather. But prosection in some form, to 
some extent, it seems generally conceded may be 
had in view. That discrimination may be made 
to favor important branches of domestic industry, 
is also scarcely denied. It is almost impossible, 
even with the most impartial intentions in the 
world, to ascertain where is the precise revenue 
point, aad where the protective point in duties en 
any class of articles begins. It is exceedingly 
difficult, [ own, to arrive at a clear perception of 
these points, but it is very desirable we should do 
it. I shall not, therefore, take it upon me to say 
that in this bill, in every particular, the exaet 
point has been reached which will yield the most 
revenue, and at the same time furnish reasonable 
protection; but I will say that I have good reason 


that wherever the duties are specific, although it 
may be that they are not as high, yet as the specific 
form is a form which cannut be evaded, and which 
therefore ensures certainty, a much less appareat 
rate of duty will be found a more effectual protec- 
tion than larger ad valorem duties, subject to the 
uncertainties and evasions of that system. 
Suppose on manufactured iron your specific duty 
of twenty-five dollars per ton would be considered 
about equal to au ad valorem duty of 30 per cent 
and the manufactures of woolen goods were made 
dutiable at 40 per cent. ad valorem. The iron 
manufacturers might say, ‘‘ why not give us as 
much >rotection as you give to woolen manufac- 
turers?’ My answer would be, that the specific 
duty, which is no more than 30 per cent.,isa 
great deal better and worth more to the manufac- 








turer than an ad valorem duty of forty per 
cent. It cannot be evaded. The other may 
be and is. So that if it should appear there 
are some ad valorem duties higher than other 
specific duties, it is far less efficient protec- 
tion than specific duties really afford. I make 
these remarks to call the attention of gentlemen to 
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the difference of these medes of laying duty, anxi- 
ous that they may appreciate the distinction, and 
thus understand the general principle on which the 
biil is framed. I trust, when they examine the 
matter carefully, they will feel satisfied that on the 
whole specific duties, though at lower rates, are 
the safest fer the revenue, and most certain for 
protection. 

It will be seen, from the examination of the bill 
throughout its details, that it is not founded on 
uniformity of duties. There is discrimination. 
It does not go on the principle of the act of 1832, 
that all articles shall be subject +a uniform rate 
of duty, because the trial we have had of that sys- 
tem, as wellas the experience of the world be- 
sides, de nonstrates that all articles will not bear 
the same rate of duties. All civilized and com- 
mercial nations make discriminations in levying 
duties. All will agree, I suppose, in the general 
principle of imposing as much of the revenue as 
practicable on articles of luxury—articles con- 
sumed by the wealthy, and those best able to bear 
the burden. This is nothing but discrimination. 
But, unfortunately, luxuries are a class of articles 
which will not bear the highest rate of duty. If 
imposed, it will not be paid. The articles will 
not be imported. We must, therefore, impose 
such duties as will produce the largest amount of 
revenue. However unjust it may appear on the 
face of the law to impose !ess on luxuries than on 
necessaries, yet it isfound, by actual experience, 
that high taxation of luxuries diminishes revenue, 
and it therefore becomes apparent that for pur- 
poses of revenue lesser duties are required. 
And this ought to be satisfactory to those who 
pay duties on necessaries. The discriminativn is 
for their benefit. It is for their advantage to ob- 
tain as much as possible from luxuries, because 
the less they will be obliged to pay on necessaries. 
Such effects prove the wisdom of discrimination. 
But, however desirable it may be to obtain more 
revenue from luxuries, it cannot be done by high 
duties. To impose them would be to derive a 
less amount of revenue. Satisfied of this, the 
Finance Committee adhere to the correct princi- 
ple in the amendments which they have recom- 
mended. They want the largest amount of re- 
venue for the Treasury. 

There are limits to the consumption of luxuries. 
You cannot impose duties upon them with the 
same certainty of productive revenue as on articles 
ef necessity. And hence it happens that, from 
absolute necessity, the largest amount of revenue 
is thrown upon articles of general consumption. 
In point of fact, the mass of imports consists of 
articles of prime necessity, and if we are to de- 
rive revenue from imports, these articles must of 
course paythe mostinamouot. There is absolute 
certainty of obtaining revenue by levying duties on 
these, because they enter into the general con- 
sumption of the whole country, and cannot be 
done without. We cannot dispense with them; 
they are essential to the convenience, accommo- 
dation, and comfort of an industrious, enterpris- 
ing, and intelligent — like ours. Not so 
with articles of luxury. If they are charged with 
high duties, you have no certainty of obtaining 
revenue. Desirous as we may be, then, to throw 
off the burden of the larger amount of revenue 
from articles of prime necessity, it cannot be 
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| 
revenue receipts for any given series of years to 


become satisfied of this. The largest amount of 
| revenue we receive froma single commodity is 
|{rom sugar and molasses. Next to these, proba- 
bly, would be tea and coffee, if we impose duty 
on them. Now, all wili admit that it would be 
extremely desirable, if it could be done, to remeve 
the duty from sugar and mclasses; but all will 
have likewise to admit that we cannct, in justice 
to the Treasury, dispense with the revenue derived 
from them. We cannot surrender such items of 
productive revenue without the most serious em- 
barrassment to the Treasury and the neglect of the 
great interests of the country. There are other 
articles under similar circumstances, but I will 
not advert to them now. These are sufficient to 
show that we must rely upon articles of general 
consumption and use to furnish the revenue for 
the support of the Government. 

I will barely refer to another article, upor which 
much heated discussion was formerly had, and 
| may be expected again, on the supposed ground 
| of sectional grievance, and that is, cotton bagging, 
| which receives perhaps as high protection as any 
other article named in the bill. The bill from 
the House of Representatives proposes a duty of 
| five cents per square yard on cotton bagging, or 
‘any imported substitute. The Finance Commit- 
|tee recommend three and a half cents, the same 
duty , established by the act of 1832. But, inas- 
much as this is a bill for the purpose of raising 
revenue, and as duties are generally raised, I con- 
fess I do not see why this article should not bear 
some addition to present rates as well as other 
things; and I have not, therefore, concurred in the 
proposed reduction, although, on the score of pro- 
tection, I think the domestic producer ought to 
be satisfied. 

In the first place, cotton bagging is an article 
which is already furnished to a large extent by 
,the home manufacturer. I believe it will turn 
out from an examination of our statistics that the 
annual cotton crop of the country requires some- 
thing like eleven millions of yards of bagging, and 
our imports in 1840 were short of three millions 
| of yards, leaving for the home manufacturer eight 
millions. In some years the imports have been 
less, in others far greater. One would suppose, 
that if we already furnish eight millions out of 
eleven, it was evidence enough of a sufficient de- 
gree of protection, and that the manufacturer ought 
not to call for an increase of duty for that purpese. 
But, on the other hand, it may be said that the 
increase ef duty from three and a half cents ayard 
to five cents en bagging, would net be a greater 
proportion of additional duty than is imposed on 
some other articles; and it might be asked, why 
should not that bear its portion of the increase of 
revenue? There might, indeed, be some reason 
for an additional revenue from it not applicable to 
other articles. This thing of cotten bagging is 
not an article which is destroyed at once, like other 
articles, inthe consumptionof it. It is used with- 
out being destroyed. Not so with sugar, molasses, 
tea, and coffee. When they are consumed, they 
are consumed forever. But cotton bagging, after 
it is turned into the use for which it is bought, is 
again sold, eften for its original cost, and some- 








| times for more. 





It is weighed with the cotton 
which it envelopes and is sold for the same price. 


done. We have but to examine the details of our || [ have been well assured by those who use the ar- 
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ticle of bagging, that when the price of cotton was 
high there was an absolute profit on the bagging 
in which it was packed. I understand cotton bag- 
ging will weigh something like two and a half 
pounds per yard, which may be obtained for twen- 
ty or twenty-five cents. If it weighs two and a 
half pounds and costs twenty-five cents,and cotton 
sells for ten cents, the expense of the bagging to 
the planter is wholly remunerated. He is not, in 
fact, the consumer, for he sells it again without 
any, or if any, very little loss. If the planter ob- 
tains what his bagging costs him, he certainly 
ought not to complain of the duty. If he obtains 
only three-fourths of what it costs, he is a con- 
sumer to the extent of only one-fourth; but it 
sometimes happens that cotton sells higher than 
ten cents per pound, and then he is is a gainer. 
When cotton sold at eighteen cents per pound, he 
had a large prefit on his bagging. Whether he 
would be a gainer on bagging in a long rua of 
years, I do not pretend to say. This all depends 
on the price fur which cotton sells. I have, how- 
ever, been told that somo years ago, when the 
price of cotton was high, the manufacturer of 
bagging would have been very glad to furnish the 
bagging to the planter at the price for which it 
was to be sold by him, or even considerably less, 
leaving the planter a premium for the use of the 
bagging. But of late years the price of cotton 
has not probably been high enough to render such 
a proposition safe. Assuming that a portion, if 
not the whole, of the price of the bagging is re- 
turned to the planter, it does seem to me that it 
furnishes ground of consideration why this small 
additional duty should not be objected to by the 
gentlemen of the South. I need not, however, en- 
large upon the subject, for it will, no deubt, be 
fully discussed when that item comes up in its 
proper place, by those who have not only much 
more knowledge of it than I have, but who na- 
turally feel much more interested in it, 

In relation to the other amendments, I will now 
only say that, when the details of the bill are gone 
into, I will endeavor, if it be desired, to explain 
the motives which have governed the Finance 
Committee in offering them. Should they be ap- 

roved of, so far as to render it necessary to return 
the biil to the House, there will be a few other 
amendments which I shall submit to the consiaer- 
ation of the Senate. At so late a period of the 
session as this, I cannot but indulge the hope that 
the bill may ve suffered to advance with as much 
despatch as is consistent with a proper considera- 
tion of the subject. I hope that the pressing wants 
of the Treasury, the embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment, the peculiarities of the relations under which 
we labor, the exposure of our public faith, the 
peril of .hat reputation which once stood the high- 
est in the world—the reputation of being the only 
nation which has extfnguished its public debt, a 
debt of two wars against the most powerful empire 
on earth—the debt of a revolution; I do hope that, 
for the influence which 1t will have on our credit, 
for the re-establishment of our national character. 
this bill will be matured and passed before it is 
yet too late te avert consequences which cannot 
be toe deeply deplored, if they come upon us. I 
invoke the Senate to consider as an important mat- 
ter of State how much depends at this crisis on its 
action. In the present condition of public affairs, 
when that harmony between the Executive and 
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Legislative branches of the Government unhappily 
does not exist which is yet so essential for the gen- 
) eral welfare, I hope gentlemen will turn their atten- 
tion, in the genuine spirit of patriotism, to the ne- 
| cessity of the case, and be prepared to act on this 
subject with the promptitude which the occasion 
, demands. I hope that, before many days are pass- 
ed, some system to provide revenue from imports, 
| leaving the other question of protection, direct or 
|incidental, for future consideration, if need be, 
will be adopted. All such discussion may safely 
| be deferred as being uncalled for in the present exi- 
gency of affairs. Looking to this bill as one only 
| to provide revenue for the necessary support of the 
| Government, we see it cannot but afford protec- 
ition, and why discuss protection which comes of 
| itself? Expressing a hope that before many days 
shall elapse some measure shall have passed, and 
| received the sanction of the Executive, which will 
_ supply the Treasury,restore public contidence, re-in- 
| state our credit, aud reanimate the energies of the 
_ceuntry, I shall not detain the Senate many minutes 
longer from immediately proceeding to deal as its 
_wisdom may direct with the amendments submit- 
ited by the Committee whose ergan I am on this 
| occasion. 
| This bill comes to us fromm the House of Repre- 
|sentatives, where, by the express terms of the 
| Constitution, every measure for raising revenue: 
| must have its origin. It has occupied many weeks, 
| if not months, of its most anxious and laborious 
_attention, and cemes in the shape the immediate 
| Representatives of the People have seen fit to give 
it. Considering that the Constitution submits this 
_matter primarily to them, where all interests are 
|more fully represented, ought we not to refrain 
from great and fundamental changes as far as our 
sense of public duty will permit? Ours has been 
called a Government of checks and balances, and 
| many regard that as its highest perfection. Re- 
; cent experience leaves us some reason to doubt 
'whether it will not eventually prove one of its 
‘greatest defects. This is, indeed, a Government 
of co-operation and conciliation, of unity of pur- 
pose and harmony of action. Without the con- 
currence of both Houses of Congress and the Exe— 
cutive, no law can be enacted. Ought we not, 
therefore, to be cautious of multiplying points of 
difference, and as far as practicable to yield our 
concurrence to the action of the other branch ? 


Public men, in great emergencies, are bound by 
their duty to the country which has elevated them 
to the station of administering one department of 
the Government, to act in that spirit of conciliation 
and concert with co-erdinate departments which 
alene can redeem the Government from embarrass- 
ment, and without which nething essential for the 
public good can be obtained. Ido hove that we 
will be able to perfect this measure without incon- 
venient delay, and that we may differ as little as 
possible in the adjustment of its details, When 
that is done, I hope the co-ordinate department of 
our National Legislature, seeing that it is the 
solemn decisien of the Representatives of the 
People and of the several States, will act in that 
spirit of concert wnich will be hailed by the whole 
country with pleasure on finding a question of such 
moment and difficulty happily and timely settled. 
To say that public men must occasionally yield 
| opiniens they have long cherished, is only to say 

that the Gevernment must be carried on; for 
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without some common ground of unien, (and sure- 
ly none can be more necessary and eligible than 
that new prevented,) it is much to be feared that 
the public service and the Government will be par- 
alyzed, if not stricken down. This common 
greund is the measure of relief now before us. 
We must act on it atatime of uncommon pres- 
sure; of pressure on the whole People, on the bu- 
siness of the country, on the States, and on the 
General Government, the discredit ef which is the 
daily subject of our solicitude. 
ble «f the disgrace which we are liable to for want 
of some measure of this sort. We are all anxious 
to replenish the Trea-ury, ‘o reammate the ener- 
gies of the country, and to reinstate t’ credit of 
the Government. Let us, then, unite in this patri- 
otic purpose, and, come what will, discharge our 
duty to the country with a single eye to its honor, 
its happiness, anditsrenown. I will not trespass 
longer on the patience of the Senate than to ex- 
press the hope that gentlemen on both sides of the 
Chamber will consent to preceed to dispose of the 
amendments in the first place, postponing any fur- 
ther debate upon the general subject until the de- 
tails of the bills have been settled, and that we 


will then dispose of the whole matter with the ut- | 


most possible dispatch. 





APPENDIX. 
Fron another speech of Mr. Evans on the same subject. 
In SENATE, August 5, 1842. 

* * * * To return to details: The Senators 
have both inveighed against the rates in this bill as 
inordinate. They complain that the rates of duty, 
though less in fact than in the act of 1828, are in 
truth more oppressive, because they bear a larger 
ratio to the value of the articles upon which they 
are laid. As prices have generally declined since 
then, duties, they say, have become more oppres- 
sive. They refer to salt as an example. 

Salt, they urge, is rated at the specific duty of 
eight cents per bushel, which is much mere griev- 
ous than ten was in the Tariff of 1828. Salt then 
eest fifty or sixty cents a bushel, and ten cents 
duty was but about twenty per cent.; whereas. 
salt being now fifteen or sixteen cents, a duty of 
eight cents is about fifty per cent.; and this, they 
hold, is far more onerous than that of 1828. 

Now, the rate is no more than is necessary to 
make up a sufficient revenue. That of 1828 was 
two cents on the bushel, or twenty-five per cent 
more, The farmer, instead of having ten cents 
added to the price of his salt, if duties add to the 
cost to the full amount of them, will have bu: 
eight; and I can hardly imagine that any plain 
unphilosophical man will find a tax of less amoun: 
more burdensome than one of greater, merely be- 
cause the per centage is less. If the simple star- 
ing ot the gentleman’s argument does not answer 
it, | am willing it shall go unanswered. Is it more 
grievous to pay sixty or seventy cents than to pay 
twenty or twenty-five? When prices are high is 
taxation unfelt? 

The Senator from South Carolina, bowever, de 
clares that this is a bill for lessening, not for rais- 
ing revenue. That Senator’s assertions are cer- 





We are all sensi- |) 


tainly of high authority when accompanied with 
due proof ; which upon this occasion, he has not 
designed to present, necessary as it was in an ar- 
gument of this sort. If true, he should have shown 
it in detail. The loose, general allegation | am 
| not called any further to answer. Nay, the omis- 
| sion to establish it, by entering into particulars, 

must be taken as an abandonment ef that part of 
| the question. 





Protection, he asserts, should, at best, be acci- 
dental, not incidental. By this he means, I pre- 
sume, that it shall always be unintended, and 
shall occur by chance, not choice. In a word, 
| you are not to seek, by the adjus'ment of the sub- 
| jects or rate ef duties, any possible advantage to 
| your people ; but must take special care to lay 
your imposts with a high statesmanlike ebsence 
of any design or calculation whatever, and piously 
commit the consequences to chance or Providence 
altegether. This, | can only say, is not the doc- 
trine of Mr. Madison, General Jackson, Mr. Van 
Buren, or any body else 1 have ever heard of, ex- 
cept the Senator from South Carolina, and one of 














the Senators from Alabama, (Mr. Bacsy.) 


The same Senator insisted, in another part of 
| his argument, that this bill would bring into the 
|| Treasury a redundant income, as did the High 
Tanff of 1828. Without stopping to compare 
| this assertion with his elaborate attempt to prove 
| that, by having gone beyond the proper revenue 
points, it must diminish importations and so de- 
crease the income, | can only say that, in the 
present state of trade and of that limiced con- 
sumptien which the universal! diminution of men’s 
means threatens, the soundest and most praciical 
opinions incline generaily to doubt whether, after 
ail, this bill will give us revenue enough. 


The Senator has spoken, too, of the prosperity 
which: has ensued from the reduction of duties 
effected by the Compromise Act. Whece is it, sir ? 
in what pursuit? In what branch of businees? [n 
what period of time? Duties, under that act de- 
clined very slightly until 1839. Up to that time 
duties sufficiently high for protection prevailed. If 
the country prospered then, it was not uader the 
vperation of low duties. 


In what period has so great prosperity been 
witnessed ? Will the Senator tell me what inter- 
est is now in so prosperous condition as before his 
epoch of national happiness? Is it the iron bu- 
siness, which we know to be on the verge of gene- 
ral ruin? Is it the grain-growing ioterest ? Is it 
navigation? Is it the sugar planting? Is it the 
grazing interest? Is it co:ton? or what is it? 
for my life I cannot discover any ene branch of 
industry which is not suffering grievously. I really 
cannot imagine what the Senatur means when he 
speaks of the beneficent effects of a measure, since 
which we have witnessed hardly any thing but a 
calamiry that has beeh growing deeper and deeper 
every day. 

If low duties eonfer prosperity, we should now 
be in the mest flourishing condition ever seen : for 
the rate now actually in force is lower than ever, 
being only 16% per cent. Where are the glad ef- 
fects that ought to eusue? Is any branch of bu- 
siness becoming more thriving? Are prices ris- 
ing? Is employment more easily found or wages 
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improving? Is labor in demand or capital find- 
ing advantageous uses? Yet money is abundant in 
th: large cities; there is more than can find pro- 
fitable employment or safe investment. Trade, in 
a word, stagnates ; and there is, in the face of all 
the Senator’s theories, no importation, though we 
have reached the realization almost of the Sena- 
tor’s ideas, and come to a nearly unrestricted 
commerce. 

_ Compare, on the ether hand, this state of things 
with that which followed the Tariff of 1828, mock- 
ing all the prophecies of those who had denounced 
wo upon the country if it should be adepted. Did 
it ruin the revenue, as was then so contidently pre- 
dicted? The very contrary: it produced a redun- 
dancy. Did it destroy commerce, as it was pro- 
claimed by the Free Trade Philosopbers it was 
certain to do? By no means: our foreign trade 
was never more flvurishing than under it. Weil, 
was it fatal to the manufacturers 7? No: they, in 
spite of the South Carolina Senator’s axioms on the 
subject, were ill advised enough to flourish ex- 
ceedingly. But surely it must have ruined every 
Southern interest ; for these gentlemen seem to 
hold that every thing which benefits the rest of the 
country, must be fatal to the South; yet, even the 
price of cotton was high under it. And this, as I 
have already said, was under high duties ; for the 
reduction, even under the compromise, was incon- 
siderable till within the last two years—years of 
the lewest duties and the deepest distress which 
we have ever seen! 

The Senator speaks as if it were the manufac- 
turers alone who are moving for the sort of pro- 
tection new claimed: he refuses to see the plainest 
fact—that the regular manufacturing establish- 
ments constitute but a very small part of the great 
and the diversified interests that ask this indirect 
assistance. Farmers, graziers, wool-growers, ship- 
owners, mechanies, artisans, laborers, and the 
very women that sew for bread, with whele classes 
of others that I need not name, swell the vast 
crowd of the suffering industrious who supplicate 
yeu for some such measure as this. I may, among 
these, state a particular case (that of the wool- 
growers) as less known. Their distress may be 
imagined, when the fact is told that the entire 
shearing of 1841 remains yet on hand unsold. 

In the system of the South Carolina Senator ex- 
ports stand as the great measure of nations! pros- 
perity ; and te them he would of course direct all 
public care. Now, he states the entire amount of 
those of this country at one hundred millions of 
dollars. But the productions of the entire active 
industry of the nation are, it seems, two thousand 
millions. Thus one-twentieth of what we annu- 
ally produce is sent abroad. Now, how is it that 
any other hundred millions of these annual fruits 
of our labor is not just as valuable as the exports ? 
Does the fact of their being sold to fereigners, to 
supply some other want, make them better than 
what supplies yet another want without any such 
exchange? Why, I humbly entreat to know, is 
this particular hundred millions more than nine- 
teen times as valuable as each of the others? 
Is cotton sold at nineteen times as much profit as 
any thing else? Is that the deplorable condition 
in which that branch of culture is? Surely (aa 
the Senator says of manufactures) if experted 
commodities are as valuable as all that, they can 
take care of themselves; and we, meantime, had 





[better see what can be done for the remaining 
nineteen-twentieths of our productions that stay 
and are used at home. If this is what is called 
political economy, I wish the Senator joy of what 
it teaches him. 

But if exports be the great aim to which all 
legislation is to ke devoted I can tell the Senator 
by what easy process ours can be largely swelled. 
Let us get tue price of flour down to two dollars 
| as soon as we can; it will go abroad abundantly 
at once. So of salted provisions of every kind, 
Nay, we can export every thing, by giving all away ; 
and, as our exports will thus be incalculably en- 
larged, we shall certainly be at once the richest, 
the mest prosperous people on the earth. 

For my part I never before understood why 
things were to be sent abroad, or why it is not just 
as well to dispose of them in a home market of 
diversified climate and soil. I have thought that 
if this mere surplus, which makes up our exports, 
were struck fr: m existence, it would hardly be felt. 
4s to cotton, of which the culture dates only seme 
fifty years back, we certainly once got along with- 
| out it, and that at a time when our resources were 
|infinitely smaller and less various than now. We 
fought through the Revolution without it; without 
it we earned that famous and merited encomium of 
Mr. Burke upon the hardy, the active, the inde- 
fatigable, the indomitable genius of this country, 
yet in the infancy of all those qualities which then 
attracted his eloquent praise. 

The Senator says that other nations, growing 
enli.htened, ‘“‘are casting off these trammels of 
restriction.” Yet soon after, I know not how, 
| he told us that ‘‘ all but savage States were supply- 
ing themselves.” We, then, I suppose, are in this 
category ef savage States, and are to be supplied 
by every body but ourselves. But if cililized na- 
tions are supplying themselves, it is, I am induced 
to think, by taking good care that nobody else shall 
supply them; and, accordingly, as far as I can 
judge, they are doing any thing else but relax 
their restrictive systems. Look, sir, at the late 
results of inquiries by a British parliamentary 
commission into the comparative consumption of 
British manufactures in other countries. It seems 
that each inhabitant of Prussia uses seven cents 
worth of British goods, each Russian fifteen cents 
worth, each Dane seventeen cents, each French- 
man twenty cent, and each inhabitant of the Uni- 
ted States four dollars and two cents worth! 

But the Senator says, ‘‘ the manufacturers ask 
for high prices that they may be protected.” Sir, 
the manufacturers protect you rather than you them, 
They confer upon you safety from high prices, 
from fluctuations, and that influx of foreign com- 
modities which drained you of your gold and sil- 
ver. It is they who, by steady and uniform supply, 
maintain equality in your market, and give sta- 
bility to property and occupations of all other 
kinds. I will not, however, panegyrize them ; ner 
need I in defending this bill, which is, as I have 
said all along, not for them nor fer any body else, 
but for your empty Treasury. 

The Senator exclaims, however, that “truth is” 
mighty and will prevail.” So I think, too, sir.’ I 
see it advancing on all sides. On this question a 
very remarkable change of opinion has of late 
manifested itself in some parts of the South even. 
A growing convictien of the necessity of a more 
national, a more domestic policy, salutes our eyes 
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throughout the country. A legislarion that shall | Care of sheep, clipping wool and trans- 
guard our own industry wiil, I am confident, spee- || 


dily prevail, not to the injury of the cotton inier- | 


est or any other, but to the common benefit of every 
occupation. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
WOOL AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 

One of the best papers we have seen on this 
important subject, is given in a late number of the 
Western Farmer, from the pen of Mr Snow of 
Detroit He has condensed from McCulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary, and other sources, much 
valuable infsrmat‘on, the more necessary at this 
time, as the subject is undergoing investigation in 
our national legisiature, and sheuld be understood 
by the people. We have abridged Mr. Snow’s 
paper, and added a few facts. 

From the earliest settlement of this country, the 
settled policy of Great Britain was to prevent all 
manufactures. In 1699, Parliament declared, 
*‘ that no wool, yarn, or woolen manufactures of 


-their American plantations, should be shipped 


there, or even laden, in order to be trasported 
from thence to any place whatever.”” In 1732, a 








BOinn 20 de 9000s cecses cove 10,000,000 


Total invested in wool-growing $120,000,000 
In 1840, there was imported into the United 


States, principally from the Mediterranean and 


|| Germany, eight and a half millions lbs of wool. 
| In 1830, both McCulloch and Marshall esti- 


save the number of sheep in Great Britain at 
| 


32,000,000. Average yield per head 5 lbs., making 
/160 millions of lbs. The same year about 30 
millions ef lbs. were imported, making the cun- 
/sumption for that year, ebout 190 millions of ibs. 
‘In Great Britain the number of sheep is about 
'two to each person; in France and Prussia, the 
/number is about equal to the inhabitants; in the 
' United States, about one and ene-sixth to each in- 
‘habitant. It appears that the consumption of 
| wool in the countries named, is as follows: 

| In England, in 1830.....20.-...--. 190,000,000 
| In France, in 1830............ 2... 116,000,000 
In the United States, in 1840.... .. 59,000,000 
According to the census, the number of persons 
,engaged in the woolen manufactories is 21,341; 
} those employed in domestic woolen manufactures, 





report was made by a Committee in Parliament, | 30,000. As these cannot on an average have less 
stating that in New-England, New-York, Connec- | than three persons depending on each one for sup- 
ticut, Rhode-{sland, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, | port, the number supported by the woolen manu- 
they were taking to the manufac'ure of woolens and || factures equals 206,000; and at least one million 
recommending that “an early stop be put to their | ia the agricultural class are interested in the grow- 


progress.” In 1734, complaints were made in 
Engiand, that the celonists made their own woolen 
hats; the Governor of Massachusetts was written 
to, and he stated that the citizens were exporting 
large quantities of their hats to Spain, Portugal, 
and the West Indies. A law was immediately 
enacted in which the exportation of hats was for- 
bidden under severe penalties ; no person wes al- 
lowed to make hats usless he had served an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years, and no man was allow- 
ed to have more than two apprentices at a time. 
Up to the year 1790, there was no woolen factory 
‘in this country. In that year, one was put in ope- 
ration at Hartfora, Connecticut, “and Presidert 
Washington delivered his Inaugural Address to 
Congress, in a suit of breadcloth from this factory.” 
Mr. Saow traces the course of British legislation 
on this subject, from the war of the Revolution, tu 
that, of 1812, which found us destitute of the 
means of clothing our armies, of providing them 
with blankets, and at once forced wool up to from 
two to three dollars per lb., and broadcluths from 
$10 to $18 per yard. In the first eighteen months 
after the peace, woolen goods to the amount of 
$17,000,000 were thrown in the United States, 
and Lord Brougham said in parliament, “that it 
was worth while to incur a loss upon the first ex- 
portations, in order, by the glut, to stifle in the 
¢radle those young manufactures in the United 
States, which the war had forced into existence.” 


From the period of the last war,-the woolen 
manufacture and wool business of this country has 
been continually, but gradually increasing in mag- 
nitude. In 1830, the number of sheep in the coun- 
try was 14,000,000. The present number exceeds 
20,000.000. and the clip fity millions of lbs. The 
following table will show the capital at present 
engaged in wool ia the United States : 

20 millions of sheep, $2.... ...----. $40,000,000 
7 millions of acres of land for pasture 
and hay...... cscsrencses eeeanece 70,000 000 





| ing of wool. 

‘‘ Here then the farmer has a hom? market of 
two hundred thousand, to supply with his surplus. 
| Each will consume weekly of beef, pork, flour, 
| butter, cheese, milk, eggs, wood, &c., at least 50 
' cents, which gives $100,000 a week, or five mil- 
| lions two hundred thousand dollars a year; a 
! larger sum than one halt the agricultural exports 
, of the Unired States to all foreign countries have 
|| averaged for the last five years, (excepting cotton, ) 
| as the treasury reports fully prove.” This question 
| of home consumption is of vast importance to the 
| farmer; and, as a matter of fact, is worth ali the 
abstractions and theories ever engendered. 

Britis economists estimate the consumption of 
| woolen and cotton goods annually in Great Britain, 
‘at $10 per head, for the population. There ean be 
no doubt that the people of this country are as well 
'clothed and fed as those of Great Britain; and 
_this would give $170,000,000 for this country, at 
$10 per head, and at least one half of this is 
woolens, or 85 millions. Such statistics and facts 
| prove that the woolen in‘erest is one that cannot 
| be lightly sacrificed ; interwoven as it is with the 
prosperity of both farmer and manufacturer. 

——a 


Tue Mocticavutis Parer.—Dr. Spencer, of Pe- 
tersburgh, has beer polite enough to forward to 
us a quire of his paper, manufactured from the 
leaves of the Morus Multicaulis. We have oe 98 
them off with this day’s impression of the En- 
quirer, and they will be deposited in our office for 
general inspection. 

The paper is very substantial, and glossy: and, 
singular to say, that while it is manufactured of 
the Chinese Mulberry, it has the agreeable odor 
of the best Chinese green tea. We are not aware 
of the nature of the process employed by Dr. Spen- 
cer—nor of the time, labor, nor expense, which 
may be necessary to prepare the leaves for the 
} paper vat. [Richmond Enquirer. 
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